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Teaching Suggestions for This Issue 


“Turns into Yellow Gold His Salt 
Green Streams” (p. 8) 


A Lesson Plan 
The 


tury 


setting of this story is 16th cen- 
England; the 
a young girl who wonders whether she 
can be about to fall in love, the 
man whose spirit she recognizes as one 


like het 


Wor vxds” 


leading characters: 
voung 


and in the 

who, the reader knows without 

being told, is William Shakespeare. 
We suggest that you guide your stu 


own, stranger 


dents’ reading of this story. Its allusions 
fantasy, 


difficult for inex- 


and metaphors, its strain of 


may otherwise prove 


perienced readers. 


Procedure 


A. Here, for convenience, are 
the answers to some of the questions 
that may 
the story: 

1. Who is the man in the 
(William Shakespeare ) 

2. What 
erine’s 


your 


arise after students have read 


woods? 


man has awakened Kath- 
interest? (She is feeling the 
first stirrings of interest for the young 
man whom her parents have invited to 


dinner as an eligible bachelor, Sir 


Colin.) 


3. What has drawn Katherine to the 
young man who is her parents’ dinner 
guest? (Her discovery that he, like her- 
self, can be moved by a thing of beauty 

in this case, a line in a play.) 

$. What poetry have im- 
pressed the young man? (The lines 
from which the title is taken—part of a 
speech by Oberon in Shakespeare's 
Midsummer Night's Dream.) 

5. What meaning has Katherine’s 

with the “stranger in the 
woods’? (Because the stranger is 
Shakespeare, and because he and Kath- 
erine and her young man are alike in be- 
lieving in the importance of the imag- 
ination, he is able to persuade her that 
her “difference” from other girls is a 
difference which need not set her apart, 
but which can bind her instead to those 
whose spirits are kindred to her own. 
In speaking to Shakespeare of her 
strange new feeling, she admits that she 
thinks it is love. For Shakespeare him- 
self, the encounter is one of the many 
human experiences that he weaves into 
his plays.) 


lines of 


meeting 
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6. Why, at the end of the story, does 
Shakespeare wonder what line it was 
the young man liked so much? (He has 
guessed that the line was from a play 
of his—and like any author, is curious 
to know what in his work particularly 
appeals to others.) 

B. The full context of the lines quoted 
in the title provides added insight into 
the meaning of the story. Oberon, Kin+ 
of the Fairies, is speaking (Act III, se. ii 
lines 388-393) : 

But we are spirits of another sort; 
I with the morning’s love have oft made 
sport; 

like a 
tread, 
Even till the eastern gate, all fiery-red, 
Opening on Neptune with fair blessed 

beams, 
Turns into yellow gold his salt green 
streams. 

You may wish to write these lines on 
the board and summarize their meaning 
for students. 


And, forester, the groves may 


Example: Oberon is talking of a point 
of difference between his band of spit 
its, or fairies, and others. As an ex 
ample, he mentions the joy he himself 
finds in nature. One of the times he 
feels this joy is in the early morning, 
when he wanders through the forest. 
Like a forester, he moves through the 
groves, until the sun (at “the eastern 
gate”) rises “fiery-red.” Then he sees 
the “salt green streams” of the sea 
(Neptune) become golden in the sun 
light. 

Ask students to discuss the follow- 
ing questions about these lines: 

In what ways are Katherine, het 
young man, and William Shakespeare 
“spirits of another sort’—like Oberon 
and his fairy band? In other words, in 
what specific ways do they differ from 
other people? Would they be likely to 
rise early to see a sunrise? Have you 
ever risen to the sun rise? Do 
Shakespeare’s lines suggest the beauty 
of this sight to you? 

C. Ask students to discuss the follow 
ing analysis of the story, and to decid» 
whether or not they agree with it: 

Time, place, and character are but 
incidental to this story by Frances Tow 
ers. For the grove which is Katherine’ 
retreat is that place of many delight 
which is accessible to all of us in th 
works of Shakespeare. And Katherine 
with her “mysterious reservoir of 
dreams”—represents that part of each 
one of us which craves beauty and re- 
sponds to the call of the imagination. 


see 
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Short Short Story by LESLIE GORDON 


HEY came from the primordial 

jungle, four gaunt specimens of the 
human race, walking as men might 
walk in their sleep, or before a task- 
master whose lash drives them on to 
the limit of their endurance. Their 
beards were matted, their skin full of 
sores, and the leeches had sucked their 
blood. 

They hated each other with the hatred 
of men bound by a duty, confined by 
the green walls of a jungle. They hated 
still more, as time went on, the thing 
they carried; but they bore it as if it 
were an ark of the covenant and their 
God was a jealous God. 

“We got to get Markgraff’s stuff 
through,” they said. “He was a good 
guy. We promised him.” 

Of the reward at the journey’s end 
they said nothing; but each man mum- 
bled of it in his own mind, in his own 
way. 

They had gone with Markgraff into 
his green hell because he paid them well 


Reprinted by permission from This Week 
Magazine. Copyright, 1950, by United 
Newspapers Magazine Corporation. This 
story is included in the collection of This 
Week’s Short Short Stories, ed. by Stewart 
Beach, published by Random House, 1953. 
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in advance. Now he was dead and they 
were living. Death had struck him down 
—some swift tropical disease had ended 
this geologic madness of his. 

They would have understood the 
whole thing better if his quest had been 
for gold. But Markgraff had said, 
smiling: “There are substances which 
science has found to be more precious 
than gold.” At the end they thought 
Markgraff had failed, that all he'd 
found in the jungle was Death. But it 
seemed otherwise; the box he gave them 
to take back was heavy. He'd made it 
himself, roughly hewn. And with the 
secrecy of the scientist he’d packed and 
sealed it when he knew that he, him- 
self, was doomed. 

“It will take four of you to tote it— 
two at a time,” Markgraff had told 
them. 

“There are four of us,” said Barry, 
the student. 

“You'll have to spell each other,” 
Markgraff directed. “I want every man 
to promise me that he'll stick with it 
until it’s safely delivered. You'll find 
the address on top. What you have 
there, if you deliver it to my friend 
Professor MacDonald at the coast, is 
more precious than gold. You won't 


FOUR MEN AND A BOX 


BARNARD 


fail? I can assure you that you'll be 
rewarded.” 

They promised him because he was 
a dying man and they respected him. 
His personality had held them together 
when, a score of times, with the jungle’s 
vast monotony eating into them, they 
might have quarreled fatally. 

Then Markgraff had smiled at them, 
and died. He did it quietly, as he did 
all things—this elderly scientist, this 
man who'd bound them to him by ties 
of intangible strength. They buried him 
in the heart of the jungle, baring their 
heads, and Barry, the student, spoke 
brief, remembered words of commit- 
tal. Even as the clods fell, the jungle 
loomed larger, more menacing. Each 
man felt a shrinking of his own stature, 
a terrible aloneness, a doubt of his fel- 
lows, a suspicion that, with Markgraff 
gone, it would be every man for him- 
self. 

They were a curious assortment: 
Barry, the spectacled student; Mc- 
Cready, the big Irish cook; Johnson, the 
down-and-out, the bum Markgraff had 
enticed out of a water-front tavern to 
follow him; and Jim Sykes, the sailor, 
who talked a lot about home but never 
went there. 
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Sykes had the compass and map, 
which, when they stopped to rest, he 
would get out and study. He put a 
stubby finger on it and said, “There's 
where we've got to get to.” It looked 
easy—on the map. ... 

The jungle deepened about them. 
They missed Markgraff, who no longer 
could encourage them with an optimism 
that was usually justified, who could 
find in an almost impenetrable tangle 
some logic for going forward. At first 
they talked with each other, the sound 
of their voices important to them. . 
Soon speech became only anathema [a 
curse] against the weight they carried, 
as they toted Markgraff’s box through 
the forest. ... Then silence fell on 
them, and then something worse than 
silence. 


| onnuee for his water-front tavern 
as a parched soul in Inferno might yearn 
for water, Johnson began to find that 
sudden possibilities opened to him, on 
the right hand or the left, tempting him. 
McCready’s face grew sullen and dark; 
he kept repeating, “I'm goin’ my own 
way. I’m not traveling with this outfit 
any more. I guess I’ve got the guts to 
make it.” And he would cast a brooding, 
speculative. eye on the map to which 
Sykes, the sailor, clung. 

As for Svkes, he developed a closed- 
in horror of this jungle, this high-walled 
man-trap. He wanted the sea. He de- 
manded horizons. He mumbled about 
it in his sleep, and by day he cursed 
the death that ‘ay where grotesque in- 
sects and reptiles waited for the unwary. 
He spoke ot his home, and how’ for 
years he'd meant to get back to the 
missus and kids—and now never would. 

Barry, the student, said little, but 
there was a girl of whom he was think- 
ing. He’d lie sleepless, tormented by 
insects, tormented by a face that at 
times, as happens with the faces of 
those dear to us, refused at this distance 
to come clearly into focus. To think of 
her was to think of a campus, green 
with spring and russet with autumn; of 
a sports field, and classrooms, and a 
library; of dances and moonlit walks, 
and a sweet, tearing good-by. 

Sometimes one or another of them 
would pray—call out in a way that the 
insensitive might think was cursing; He 
had made this fierce jungle, these in- 
credible trees, these flowers, so large 
that they seemed to reduce man to a 
pigmy. But the mind of man cannot 
quarrel with Nature successfully; so it 
turns on its own kind. There had been 
bickerings and quarrels even when 
Markgraff was with them, but his per- 
sonality, and his cause—which had be- 
come their cause—had muted quarrels. 


Now, there was only Markgraff’s box, 
growing heavier as their strength grew 
less. It was real—when everything else 
had become a mental haze. It held their 
bodies when their minds rebelled. It 
chained them when they would have 
split apart. Turn and turn about—this 
routine held them; two men alone would 
long since have abandoned the thing. 

They hated it as a prisoner hates his 
chains, but they carried it as they'd 
promised Markgraff they would. 

They watched each other, covertly, 
lest any come near the sacred thing 
except to lift and bear it another mile. 

Then came a day when—suddenly— 
as by a miracle—the walls of the forest 
opened. 

“Glory!” Sykes cried. “We made it.” 
He took out the map, and, putting his 
cracked lips to it, he kissed it. 

“Yes,” Johnson breathed, his eyes 
queer, and no quarrel now on his lips. 
He even slapped McCready, the cook, 
on the back and they laughed with 
strange hysterical laughter. . . . 

When they lifted their load again, it 
seemed lighter, but only for a while. 
They were weak now, because safety 
was in sight and their job all but done. 
But eventually the four of them bore it 
up a street, while natives and a few 
others stared at them. All four men now 
were staggering with exhaustion. 

All they asked was to deliver it, and 
have done. 

And yet, when they asked for a Pro- 
fessor MacDonald—and they found him 
to be a withered man in a crumpled 
white suit—there was a triumph in them 
for a moment rising above their per- 
sonal emotions, the glory of a thing 
shared. 

When they had reste, Professor Mac- 
Donald gave them food, and they told 
him of Markgraff, and of their promise. 

It was Johnson who, running his 
tongue thirstily across his lips, spoke of 
the reward. 

The old man spread his hands in a 
gesture of inadequacy. “I have nothing,” 
he said, “not a thing to reward you with 
except my thanks. Markgraff was my 
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friend. He was a clever man. He was 
more than clever, he was a good man. 
You have kept faith with what he asked 
you. I can only thank you.” 

Derisively Johnson stared at him. 
“In the box,” he said hoarsely. 

“The box,” echoed Sykes eagerly. 

“Now — you're talking,” McCready 
said. 

“Open it,” they demanded. They put 
their joint strength to it, prying off 
layer after layer. McCready began to 
curse. “All that weight, all that carry- 
ing,” he complained, and Johnson said, 
“Wood, and more wood. What kind of 
a joke is that?” 

But Sykes said, “Something is there. I 
heard it rattle. I heard it when we 
walked. Look, you're through to it.” 
They all drew close, their minds leap- 
ing, rememberiag the substances which 
science had unearthed and harnessed, 
beyond money and beyond price; they 
stared at the old man when he took 
the loose bits of rock in his hands, and 
let them drop. “Worthless,” he said, 
puzzled, trying to feel his way into 
Markgraff’s mind. 

“Worthless!” said Sykes dully. 

Then McCready, the cook, exploded. 
“L always thought that guy was nuts. 
Telling us what was in the box was 
worth more’n gold.” 

“No,” Barry said quickly. “I remem- 
ber his exact words. What he told us 
was, “What you have there, if you de- 
liver it to my friend Professor MacDon- 
ald at the coast, is more precious than 
gold.’” 

“So what?” shouted McCready. 

“Yeah, so what?” echoed Jim Sykes, 
the sailor. “I could do with some ruddy 
gold myself.” 

Johnson just ran his tongue along his 
dry lips. 


Bisco looked at them all: at Me- 
Cready, the big Irish cook; at Sykes, 
the sailor, who might some day go 
home; at Johnson, the water-front bum. 

Then he thought of a campus, green 
with spring, and of a girl who waited; 
he thought of the jungle from which 
they had come—the green torment in 
which many a man, wandering alone, 
was now only a heap of whitened 
bones; and he thought of the dogged 
resolution which had made four men 
fight through together to keep a prom- 
ise, four men held together only by this 
common cause. This had been Mark- 
graff's gift to them. 

“He said we'd be rewarded,” Johnson 
whined. “I heard him say it, myself. 
Now what do we get out of it?” 

Barry turned on him quickly. “Our 
lives,” he said. “That’s what we get— 
our lives—for what they are worth.” 
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A level-headed young man to the rescue! 
—there’s a girl behind the wheel! 


Time: about 1912. Place: Chicago, 
Ill. Principal characters: 13-year-old 
Emily Kimbrough, and The Waverly, 
an electric car Emily’s father had re- 
cently bought for her mother . . . and 
that Emily is now learning to drive- 
with. hair-raising results. : 

N APRIL that year I went to Muncie 

[Indiana], as usual, to spend my 
spring vacation with my grandparents. 
While I was there, Grandfather taught 
me to drive Grandmother's Waverly. 
His method was simple. and hair-rais- 
ing. He drove me up Main Street that 
had a streetcar track down the middle 
of it, and explained, as he drove, every 
detail of the machine. I had heard it 
all from the demonstrators, and their 
language was easier to understand, be- 
cause Grandfather was an orator. I had 
also been watching Mother drive, which 
I told Grandfather. He was aware of 
that, he said, and had therefore given 
only a_ recapitulating summary. He 
then stopped the electric and got out. 

“Take the machine, Emily,” he said 
to me through a window. “I have clari- 
fied your own observations on how to 
conduct it. Your grandmother is waiting 
at the house. I think she wishes to be 
taken to market. You can give her a 
surprise by driving her yourself.” He 
looked up the street and added, “I per- 
ceive the trolley coming, but it must be 
at least two blocks away. You had bet- 
ter turn around and clear the tracks 
before it reaches you. Good-by. I have 
an errand here.” 

I did not drive Grandmother to mar- 
ket. By the time I reached the house I 
was bawling, though I had been helped 
and encouraged by the motorman, the 


Reprinted by permission from an article 
in The New Yorker. Copyright, 1950, by 
Emily Kimbrough. 
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Ilustrated by William Hogarth 
conductor, and most of the passengers 
on the trolley. Perhaps Grandfather 
didn’t see the performance. At any rate, 
he didn’t come back to help me, and 
when that evening Grandmother round- 
ed on him for putting me through such 
an ordeal, he looked amazed and 
wounded. 

“Why, Margaret,” he told her, {Emily 
said she wanted to learn to drive.” 

When I returned to Chicago at the 
end of vacation, I was lofty about my 
Criving, and told Brother it was a pity 
he was too young to learn. Father said 
he considered my age equally inappro- 
priate, but Mother told him she had 
worked out a plan for me that was per- 
fectly safe, because it was only three 
blocks, and she had never heard of any- 
one’s having an accident on a drive of 
only three blocks. I was to drive myself 
to and from Miss Faulkner's School, at 
Forty-eighth Street and Dorchester 
Avenue, on the two days when we had 
afternoon sessions. One was for basket- 
ball, the other for dancing class. Walk- 
ing home alone in the late afternoon 
was dangerous, she thought. 

It was, however, on the three-block 
trip in the Waverly that I came to 
grief. 


“1 Can't Stop!” 


I was driving home from dancing 
class, when, on the turn from Dor- 
chester Avenue to Fiftieth Street, the 
speed lever stuck between third and 
fourth speeds. I jiggled it, I tried to 


push it ahead, to pull it back. I couldn't 
budge it. It was frozen, and I was 
rounding the corner at a clip of about 
twenty miles an hour, or better. 

I couldn’t stop because I had been 
severely warned that in an electric, if 
you put on the brake while the current 
was on, you burned out the motor after 
first setting it on fire, and the motor was 
immediately under the driver’s seat. 
You could tap the brake lightly for a 
very slight pause, but for a genuine 
slowing down, you had to pull the 
speed lever back to neutral, and then 
apply the brake. After that you started 
all over again, neutral to first, et cetera. 

I only remembered about tapping the 
brake after I had got round the corner 
and settled on to four wheels again. I 
tapped my way around the corner 
at Fiftieth and Blackstone. Simultan- 
eously, I began to ring the bell, which 
was a button at the end of the steering 
rod. I had only half a block to go be- 
fore reaching our apartment. I knew I 
couldn't stop there, but I thought | 
might attract someone’s attention. 

The first time past brought no re 
sults, so I went on around the block, 
brake-tapping at the corners, though 
the seat beneath me was beginning to 
feel hot. I had also gathered speed, so 
I approached the apartment on the sec- 
ond try at a mileage per hour that I had 
experienced before only on a Flexible 
Flyer. But I was ready with my mes- 
sage in flight, in case there was anyone 
to receive it. 
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At the corner I stopped ringing the 
bell, braced my knee against the steer- 
ing rod to hold a steady course, leaned 
out the window, my hands cupped 
around my mouth, and roared over and 
over, “Mother, come help! Mother, 
help! Mother!” 

I was afraid that people in the apart- 
ments would be the only ones to hear 
me and have to relay the news to 
Mother, but miraculously it was Hilda 
[the cook] who heard and recognized 
my voice and the bell of our electric. 
| saw her come out on the porch my 
next time round the block. But she 
shook her finger crossly as I flashed 
by, and yelled after me, “Shame on 
vou.” 

Part way around the block I was con- 
fused by this; then I guessed she had 
thought I was showing off how I could 
drive no-handed, and wouldn’t on any 
account let Mother see. But the next 
time past, I saw Mother beside Hilda 
on the porch. “Come in this minute,” 
she called down very loud and she re- 
peated it. This prevented her from hear- 
ing what I was saving. Going around 
the corner, I burst into tears. I had been 
sure that once I got Mother’s attention, 
she would know what was wrong and 
what to do. 

That lap was the most dangerous of 
all the trips around the block. The noise 
of my bell made several people who 
were crossing the street jump into the 
air and then scurry to the sidewalk. 
They were angry, too, because an elec- 
tric didn’t make any noise, so the first 
warning they had was the bell. Motor- 
cars and horse-drawn delivery wagons 
should have impeded me, but I zig- 
zagged around all of them. 

When I rounded on to Blackstone 
Avenue again, Mother had guessed that 
I couldn’t stop. She was standing in 
the middle of the street. A number of 
people from our building were on their 
porches, watching. She pantomimed by 
bending her knees and swinging her 
arms that she was going to jump onto 
my running board. As I reached her, 
[ tapped the brake so hard that the 
motor sizzled under me. She made it, 
swinging onto the running board on the 
side opposite me, and held on by thrust- 
ing her arm through the window, which 
fortunately was open. She crouched to 
talk to me through the window. “You're 
doing nicely,” she said. “What's the 
matter? Stop crying.” 

“The speed lever’s stuck.” I jiggled 
it to show her, and I stopped crying. 
When she had satisfied herself that the 
lever was stuck, she straightened up, 
looked over the top, and shouted, first 
to people in our way, then equally loud 
but sticking her face suddenly through 
the window, to me. 


“Out of our way, little boy. ... We 
could keep on driving ‘til the power 
dies. . . . Look out, please, we're out of 
control. . . . Not around and around 
like this, Emily, we'll be dizzy. 
Keep back, please. . . . But in a straight 
line we might be in Gary before we 
stop. Ring the bell louder. . . . Don’t be 
a fool (this to a man on the curb who 
called something to us), we're not doing 
this on pur. . . .” We had shot past him 
by this time and were in our own street 
again, which was quieter. It gave Moth- 
er time to think. She leaned reflectively 
over the window ledge. 


“Out of Our Way!” 


“IT will not pass all those people 
again,” she said. “They don’t seem to 
understand “what we're doing. They 
make me feel like a fool.” 

“Where do you want me to go?” 
I asked her. She had an inspiration. 
“Go across Fifty-first Street,” she di- 
rected, “and up Lake Park. There’s a 
nice garage somewhere along that 
block. Mrs. Dyer told me. Very court- 
eous, she said. We can ask which it is.” 

We crossed Fifty-first Street, turned 
left, and right on Lake Park Avenue. 
There seemed to be several garages on 
each side of the street. 

“Ring the bell again,” Mother told 
me, “but stop when someone comes out 
so I can talk to him.” 

I rang steadily, but no one came. So 
I drove once around that block. At the 
second round, Mother changed the plan 
of approach. “Don’t ring,” she ordered, 
“shout ‘ahoy’ with me. That’s more un- 
usual. It may bring someone.” 

It did. It brought two or three men 
out of almost every garage on the run. 

Mother said, “Quiet, Emily,” and 
straightened to her full height. “Are 
you Mrs. Dyer’s garage?” she called as 
we whirled by. No one answered. 

“I surprised them, I think,” Mother 
said as we went around the block again. 
“You have to present ideas slowly to 
people like that. They work with their 
hands. It makes them deliberate. And 
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yet surgeons, they tell me, respond 
quickly to a crisis. Broader preliminary 
education probably.” 

We turned into Lake Park for the 
third time. Some of the men who had 
come out at our shouts were still in 
front of the garages. Mother addressed 
them, leaning out from the running 
board, her own arm upraised. 

“My daughter,” she said rapidly, but 
clear and loud, “my daughter has had 
an accident. Not really an accident. She 
only drives three blocks. To Miss Faulk- 
ners School . . . for basketball. I am 
Mrs. H. C. Kimbrough, 5019 Black- 
stone Avenue.” We passed the last 
garage. “. . . and dancing, on Wednes- 
days,” she called back. 

We had reached the corner. Mother 
didn’t talk as we made the next circuit, 
but. at Fifty-first and Lake Park she 
got ready again. This time I saw only 
one man in the whole block. He was 
young and thin and dirty. He slouched 
over to the curb as we rushed toward 
him and dropped into the gutter a 
cigarette he’d been smoking. He was 
on my side of the machine. I don’t 
think Mother even saw him. She called 
down to me, “Ring again, Emily, and 
shout. We'll have to start all over 
again.” 

I was watching the young man. He 
stepped into the street and put up his 
hand, palm toward me, like a traffic 
policeman. I tapped the brake as hard 
as I dared. He stepped with no par- 
ticular effort on the running board next 
to me. I stopped tapping and the Wav- 
erly shot forward again. He held the 
sill of my window in one hand, leaned 
inside, reached down beside me and 
pulled out the key that connected the 
current. The machine slowed down. I 
put on the brake hard, and we stopped. 

Mother apparently didn’t realize at 
once that we had stopped. Her face 
appeared in the window, and she 
seemed about to speak to me when she 
saw the face of the man in the opposite 
window. She spoke to him instead. 

“Oh,” she said, “I’m glad to see you. 
Are you Mrs. Dyer’s garage?” 

“No, ma’am,” he said finally, “I don’t 
think so.” He looked at me, and pointed 
to the speed lever. “That happens every 
once in a while,” he said. “All you got 
to do is disconnect the current. People 
never seem to think of it. They don't 
think quick, I guess.” 
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Letter 
Box 


What is your 
opinion? You write 
it; we'll print it. Ad- 
dress your letters to 
“Letter Box,” Liter- 
ary Cavalcade, 33 
W. 42nd St, New 
York 36, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 

This year my English class sub- 
scribes to Literary Cavalcade. It is the 
best magazine of its kind that I have 
ever seen. It is the best all-round maga- 
zine on sale anywhere. I am a senior 
so this will be my last year in school 
but I will keep on being a regular sub- 
scriber to Cavalcade. 

Keep up all the fine articles that you 
are now publishing. 

One of my favorites among the ar- 
ticles in the magazine is the “Caval- 
cade Firsts” which shows what other 
teen-agers are thinking about and what 
talents they have in writing. 

Betty Sue Smith 
Palmetto High School 
Williamston, S. C. 


Dear Editor: 

I have received the first two issues 
of Cavalcade so far and I have been 
impressed with its high quality. The 
magazine is varied and interesting. 

I particularly enjoyed your book con- 
densations Spy-Catcher and Annapurna. 
They were both good choices.of books 
as they are timely and have that cer- 
tain something which attracts teen- 
agers. A discussion in my English class 
showed that most of the other students 
also enjoyed them. 

I look forward to receiving this maga- 
zine and I wish you would make it a 
weekly or semi-monthly. 

Martin Bobrowsky 
Bronx (N. Y.) H.S. of Science 


Dear Editor: 

I have nothing against Jean Simmons 
—who would?—except when she’s dolled 
up in a 1900-type hat that makes her 
look just that old! The Actress is one 
movie I could leave alone and I wish 
the November Cavalcade had left it 
alone, too. Otherwise I think you have 
an excellent magazine. 

Pete Wherry 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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ROLLS 
for the Czar 


A parable by ROBIN KINKEAD 


HIS is a tale of the days of the 
Czars, of ermine and gold and pure 
white bread. 

In Saint Petersburg the Czar held his 
court with pomp and ceremony that 
dazzled peasants and ambassadors alike. 
His Winter Palace covered acres by the 
side of the frozen Neva. 

Once a year the Czar paid a visit of 
state to Moscow, where the rich mer- 
chants lived, trade center of the Im- 
perial Domain. Here he would sit in 
the throne room of the Kremlin, where 
his ancestors once ruled Muscovy. 


There was another great man in 


Moscow—a baker, Markov by name. 
The master bakers of the city were fa- 
mous, and Markov was prince among 
them. His cakes and pastry were re- 
nowned throughout all the Russias, but 
his rolls were the best of all: pure 
white, like the driven snow of the 
steppes, a crust just hard enough to 
crunch, the bread not too soft, but soft 
enough to hold the melted butter. 
Merchant princes from the gold rivers 
of Siberia, chieftains from the Cau- 
casvs in high fur hats, nobles from 
thei: feuda) estates in the country, all 
came to Moscow to eat Markov’s rolls. 
The Czar himself was a mighty eater 
and especially fond of Markov’s deli- 


-cacies. So one day in February, when it 


came time for a visit to Moscow, he was 
thinking of Markov and his art, antici- 
pating the rolls. His private car bore 
the imperial coat of arms. The rest of 
the train was filled with grand dukes, 
princes of the blood, and noble ladies. 
The railroad track ran straight as an 
arrow five hundred miles through the 
snow, the birch forests, and the pines. 

The train chuffed into the Moscow 
station, into a morning of sun and frost. 
The sun sparkled on the gold domes of 
churches, it glittered on the cuirasses 
of a regiment of guards, all men of 
noble birth. Smoke rose straight up 
from the chimneys. Twin jets of steam 
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7 
A fly in the roll—oh, no! 


snorted from the nostrils of the three 
horses of the Czar’s troika. The Czar 
had a fine appetite. 

The horses’ hoofs kicked up gouts of 
snow as they galloped over the moat 
and through the gate in the Kremlin 
wall. The Czar walked up the royal 
staircase, carpeted in red and lined with 
bowing servants. He was thinking of 
the rolls. 

He went through the formal greetings 
with a distracted look, then sat down 
eagerly at the breakfast table. Not a 
glance did he give the caviar, the 
smoked sterlets, the pheasant in aspic. 
He watched the door. When a royal 
footman came through carrying a silver 
platter loaded with rolls, the Czar 
smiled. All was well. 

The Czar rubbed his hands and took 
a steaming roll. He broke it open and 
the smile vanished from his face. A 
dead fly lay embedded in the bread. 
Courtiers crowded around to look. 

“Bring Markov here!” said the Czar, 
with one of his terrible glances. 

The banquet room was silent in tense 
horror. Markov came in puffing slightly 
but bearing himself with the pride of 
a master artist. 

“Look at this, Markov,” said the 
Czar, pointing at the fly, “and tell me 
what it is.” 

Markov looked and stood frozen for 
a moment. Princes, nobles, and servants 
all leaned forward waiting for doom to 
strike him. The Czar could bend horse- 
shoes in his bare hands. A word from 
him and the bleak wastes of Siberia lay 
waiting. 

No man could tell what Markov 
thought, but they knew that a fly had 
endangered his life. He reached to the 
platter and picked up the fly. He put 
it in his mouth and ate it. Every eye 
watched him swallow. 

“It is a raisin, Sire,” he said. 

Wrath faded from the Czar’s face. 
He broke out laughing and the nobles 
relaxed. 

“Markov,” he said, “we grant you a 
coat of arms with a fly as the motif. 
A fly imperiled your life and a fly saved 
your life.” 

And the Czar went on with his rolls. 





It was something the young man said, some little thing about a 


play he’d seen... but it was as if a star had flashed 


“Turns into Yellow Gold 
His Salt Green Streams” 


Story by FRANCES TOWERS 


The title of this story comes from 
a line in Shakespeare’s play, A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. The story itself 
takes place in the England of Shake- 
speare’s day. But enough clues! We'll 
let you read the story itself... . 


ATHERINE Swallow was secretly 

praying that the young man, whose 
dark eyes kept stealing to her across 
the table, would not like her too much. 
And why should he, indeed? She was 
no pink-and-white beauty. There was 
no gold in her hair. 

She was a thin, brown girl whose 
hair refused to curl, whose eyes, one 
grey, the other brown, gave her such 
a peculiar look that gentlemen looked 
askance at her. Or so she had always 
fancied. 

The afternoon sun shed a greenish 
light through the thick bottle-glass of 
window-panes. His head was outlined 
against this luminous background, be- 
yond which—a blur of young gold, a 
blur of white—the poplars in the garden 
and a snowy pear tree bore witness to 
the. spring. 

He had a pale triangular face, with 
somewhat irregular features, and eyes 
so dark that it seemed as if he must 
have a smoky vision; as if pale and 
delicate colors would be imperceptible 
to orbs so black. 

One could not tell from the Puckish, 
enigmatical face whether he were a 
likeable person (and by a likeable per- 
son, she meant one to whom she could 
talk without being thought a queer fish, 
whose laughter would chime with her 
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own). But the long pointed chin that 
jutted over his ruff disquieted her. 

She had guessed what matters were 
afoot when her mother had commanded 
her that morning to wear her new 
gown, since young Sir Colin Knowles 
was bidden to dinner. They were mak- 
ing yet another effort to get her a hus- 
band. 

She was nineteen years old. But since 
there was something curst in her na- 
ture which refused to accept the values 
of her elders and betters, Katherine 
had thanked the Lord for her different 
eyes, her angular body, for everything 
that made her an unpalatable morsel 
for the sweet tooth of neighbouring 
squires. She liked them not! 

Sometimes she thought that she had 
antennae as delicate as an insect’s to 
warn her of peril. As if she had touched 
his mind with invisible feelers, she 
knew that this strange young man was 
not listening to her father’s talk, that 
he was answering him only with the 
tip of his tongue, as it were, while his 
thoughts were occupied with the girl 
across the table—herself—as if to say: 

“You are not what other men would 
choose; but I am a perverse fellow. 
An’t please you, I would consider your 
points.” 

And if by some strange chance he 
were to take a fancy to the oddity she 
was, neither he nor her father would 
brook a denial. That masterful chin 
told her that he was one who got what 
he wanted. 

Katherine’s cheeks grew hot. The 
smell of food and wine was overpow- 
ering. The table was in disarray, the 
pewter tankards set awry amid a litter 
of broken bread and spilt salt. There 
were grease spots on the polished oak 
round the great baron of beef that her 
father, Master Swallow, had lately 
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carved. He was quoting Ovid (in Latin) 
to impress the young man, his eyes 
suffused with the tears of immoderate 
laughter and a knowing look on his 
face, as if he thought that they were 
secure in their secret masculine world 
of learning. Sir Colin was laughing, too, 
but it was the laughter of politeness 
and had a hollow sound. He was not 
at the moment interested in such talk. 

Mistress Swallow sat facing her hus- 
band with an array of sweetmeats be- 
fore her, withdrawn into her shell, fol- 
lowing some private train of thought. 
One could tell by her little sniff when 
she was belatedly scoring an imaginary 
point against one of her gossips—prob- 
ably Lady Ashbee, who had just mar- 
ried off her sixth daughter—or perhaps 
recollecting an actual triumph in a 
battle of words. Yes, she lived in a 
private, bustling, fussy world of her 
own, which bore but little resemblance, 
Katherine suspected, to reality. 

Now and again she emerged from 
her shell to press more food on the 
guest, or to bring her daughter to his 
notice with some counterfeit word of 
praise for her singing, her housewifery, 
or other virtue. She had ears weighed 
down with pearls, and small short- 
fingered hands that could deal a ring- 
ing box on the ear of an offender. Kath- 
erine remembered one such blow. 

“Who would bid,” she had said, an- 
grily, “for such a bag of tricks!” 

But Katherine had a trick or two of 
which they knew nothing. When noth- 
ing occurred to disturb the even tenor 
of the days and life seemed on the 
surface,no more than a matter of eat- 
ing and sleeping and the performance 
of trivial household duties, she could 
find ecstasy in ways never suspected by 
those about her. In scribbling, for in- 
stance. 
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Having devoured in secret all the 
books in her father’s library—merry tales 
and some so pranked with conceits 
that she grew impatient with the au- 
thors—she had been thrown back on 
herself, and had discovered that she 
was a kind of spider and could spin 
out of herself the web of dreams. She 
needed but her quill and inkhorn and 
the bundle of yellowish paper she had 
chanced upon in an old chest. But she 
was not content for long to spin easily 
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and lightly out of her brain. It was as 
if with the persistent scratching of her 
quill, she had scratched her way 
through to some deeper place, the exist- 
ence of which she had never suspected. 

Whatever it might be—that myste- 
rious reservoir of dreams—she knew that 
when she got through to it, things hap- 
pened that were out of her control. The 
characters in her tales became alive and 
spoke with voices she could hear as 
clearly as those of real persons. They 


had thoughts separate from her own 
which she could not always fathom, 
and they acted.as she had not foreseen 
they would act. 

When the writing fit was on her, she 
lived a kind of double existence—one 
upon the surface of the earth and the 
other somewhere beyond space and 
time. She stole what she valued from 
the surface life to embalm in the other 
—golden and silver poplars dancing in 
the wind; the first star of evening, that 
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shines in the green of the west when 
the rosy islands have faded to ashes; 
the smell of the earth after rain. 

If she were a man, poetry, she sup- 
posed, would have dripped from her 
pen as naturally as rain from a cloud. 
So far as she knew, learning was a 
purely masculine accomplishment. Her 
sister Dance had written that many of 
the young men who visited at her 
house in London wrote sonnets and 
odes which were handed round from 
one to another, and that one of them, 
“a very personable young gentleman, 
who hath a Spanish cast of counte- 
nance, hath writ a satire on London 
Town that is much talked of . . .” 

Now that her old teacher was dead, 
there was no one in all the world, 
thought Katherine, to whom she would 
dare to show her writings. He had 
taught her Latin and many other things, 
and was responsible, perhaps, for some 
of her queerness. He used to say that 
she was the best pupil he ever had—ex- 
cept one. And that was a boy long ago 
at the Grammar School, no scholar, but 
a born understander, one that could give 
you back what you told him with some- 
thing added of his own, something that 
turned plain fact into cold magic. The 
Lord knew how! ’Twas as if dry-as-dust 
had been dipped in a moonbeam. 


I; was thanks to her old teacher that 
Katherine knew more Latin than her 
father suspected. She was afraid that 
her crimson cheeks would give her 
away to those appraising dark eyes 
a*ross the table now and was glad 
when her father, Master Swallow, be- 
gan to talk of his recent visit to Court 
and the Queen’s Majesty. 

“And did you kiss her hand, father?” 
she asked, breaking the silence that had 
been imposed upon her. 

“I kissed her diamonds, poppet. 
Grace, you could not see so much as 
a knuckle for gems.” 

“And you, sir, you have been often 
at Court?” asked Mistress Swallow of 
their guest. 

“But half-a-dozen times in all. I am 
no courtier, save by necessity. I have 
but lately returned, you know, from 
the Low Countries to claim my inheri- 
tance. But London hath me in a thrall. 
I saw a play at the Rose the other night 
so charmed me that I am yet a little 
bewitched. It was a piece about fairies, 
gossamer stuff but very well knit. There 
was a line in it—I know not why, it 
seems to me the most beautiful I have 
ever heard . . .” 

He dropped his voice as he said the 
last words, as if he half regretted speak- 
ing of a matter that was too intimate. 

And suddenly it seemed to Katherine 


that something wonderful had _hap- 
pened—as if she had seen a falling star 
drop soundlessly down the steeps of 
space. Their eyes met again across the 
table, and this time, for some strange 
reason, they exchanged a smile—a fleet- 
ing, secret smile that was like a signal 
between two spies from some far coun- 
try. 

Mrs. Swallow rose at this moment, 
and Sir Colin sprang to his feet to open 
the door for the ladies. His long thin 
hand on the latch, with a deep scar 
across the knuckles, caught Katherine’s 
eye, and she felt an almost irresistible 
impulse to touch it with her own. 
Whence came that queer unwarrant- 
able desire, she knew not. It took her 
completely by surprise and disquieted 
her. 

To escape from her thoughts she 
went out into the garden and watched 
for a while the gardener trimming the 
hedges, which made a pattern like an 
Eastern carpet below the terrace. Soon 
the white pear tree in the kitchen gar- 
den beckoned her away. A  starling 
whistled out of its drifts of snow, his 
body glistening like dark shot-silk in the 
April sunlight. There was a warm, de- 
licious scent of wallflowers. Grey and 
silver herbs; the weather-stained roof 
of the barn that had a purplish bloom 
like ripe plums; young heart-shaped 
poplar leaves that are never still, but 
dance with every air that blows: she 
drew them consciously into her mind 
and stored them away. Beyond the gate 
in the nut-hedge, a ploughed field, del- 
icate, fawn-coloured and ribbed like 
corduroy, stretched down to the wood. 

She glanced back at the house with 
its twisted ~himneys. A puff of blue 
smoke spread fanwise against the sky 

. a deeper, softer blue than the clear 
turquoise to which it mounted. One of 
the panes of the library window was 
flashing like a diamond. In that rather 
musty room with its black-lettered 
tomes, its great carved mantel from 
which the bust of Julius Caesar looked 
into space, its green-leaved tapestry of 
Angers [a city in France], her father 
was probably at this moment closeted 
with the guest—twitting him, perhaps, 
with nods and winks and gusts of 
wheezy laughter because there was no 
mistress yet for the great house at Wy- 
vernhoe which Sir Colin had just in- 
herited. 

“Pest!” said Katherine, aloud, “I will 
not think on’t.” And turning her back 
on the house, she picked up her 
sprigged petticoats and climbed over 
the gate. 

The wood was waiting, green and 
cool and secret, with a strange inten- 
sity, as of having been abandoned in 
haste by some supernatural being. She 


seemed to hear a sighing “Hush. . . 
sh .. . sh!” whispered from tree to tree, 
through the undergrowth and down 
the glades as her skirts rustled over the 
mass of last year’s dead leaves. 

The wood held its breath lest a mor- 
tal should surprise its ghostly visitant; 
a blackbird frantically uttered its warn- 
ing; a pheasant rose with a clatter of 
wings, and rabbits bolted for cover. 

In a clearing there was a golden wil- 
low-palm, set about with nests of prim- 
roses. Oh, what beauty! She went down 
on her knees and began to gather the 
primroses, heaping them in her lap. 
There is something very delicate and 
touching about the scent of a primrose. 
It is like the compassion of a robin, that 
will suddenly burst into a wild, sweet 
stave when your heart is breaking. 
Flower and bird, they seem to be tell- 
ing you, “My all is but a thimbleful, 
but what I have, I give you.” 


A BROOK gurgled somewhere out of 
sight. When she had made a bunch of 
the primroses, encircled them with soft 
furry leaves and bound them with a 
ribbon from her sleeve, she went to 
look for the brook. 

And suddenly in the next clearing 
she came upon a man seated on the 
trunk of a fallen tree. 

At the first glance, she thought Sir 
Colin must have got here before her; 
for he was dressed in a suit of black 
and had the air of a city man. 

But it was not Sir Colin. 

Having been brought up to mistrust 
profoundly strange gallants, and _sol- 
emnly admonished never to walk 
abroad unattended, Katherine turned 
to flee, caught her foot in a root, and 
fell sprawling all her length. 

“Pest!” said the stranger, in a startled 
tone of voice. “You have scattered my 
thoughts, madam, to all the airs of 
April.” 

He rose and picked her up. 

“Lord, what a mess!” he said, in a 
pleasant voice, that had a country burr 
in it, and producing a handkerchic‘, 
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he proceeded to wipe the mud off her 
skirts. 

He was a thickset fellow, large-eyed 
as a hare, with a high forehead and 
little gold rings in his ears. 

“I crave your pardon, sir, I fear you 
have spoiled your kerchief. As for your 
thoughts, you must e’en whistle them 
back again,” said Katherine, suddenly 
light-hearted and ashamed of her panic. 
This man wouldn't hurt a fly. 

“You must have green thoughts,” she 
went on, with her little tinkling laugh, 
“who use so green a closet. I had 
thought myself alone in this wood.” 

“And were frighted to come on mor- 
tal grossness, where you had a tryst 
with some winged thing. Is it not so?” 

“Perhaps,” said she. “But you came 
to study, sir, and I disturb you.” For 
her eye had fallen on an inkhorn bal- 
anced precariously on the fallen log, 
and a quarto sheet covered with a 
black, spidery script was lying at her 
feet. He stooped to pick up the sheet 
and stowed it away in his pocket. 

“The mischief is done, madam,” he 
said. “But blame not yourself. You have 
as much right to this wood as I; though 
I suspect we are both interlopers.” 

“I came here to find peace,” she said. 
“Oh, my primroses, they are all mud- 
died o'er.” 


W: will wash them in the brook. 


And my kerchief, too. See, they are 
restored to their beauty, and the ker- 
chief will be dry anon.” He hung it on 
an alder twig. 

“°Tis of a rare colour,” said Kath- 
erine, and an idea suddenly occurring 
to her— “Its design of strawberries hath 
something . . . it maketh such a kerchief 
as would serve in a tale for a love- 
token.” She turned to him excitedly. 
There was something so gentle and un- 
derstanding in his smile that she was 
emboldened to proceed, a little breath- 
lessly and with the faint rose-colour 
coming and going in her olive cheeks— 
“T would have a youth come upon it... 
oh! long after he had forgot his sweet- 
heart. And I would have him pierced 
to the core with the sudden memory 
of his lost love. Oh! but he should be 
smitten to the heart, remembering some 
little trick she had, or a brown freckle 
on her left eyelid, or what not.” 

“And would there be the sound of 
marriage-bells? Would comedy be your 
vein?” 

“Ah, no!” said Katherine. “For he 
would not deserve to have her. Love 
doth not recover from a wound so 
deep, and she would have none of him.” 

“Then would she be no true girl, 
that set her pride so higher than her 
love.” 
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“Think you so? You have studied the 
nature of woman, sir, that you speak 
with such an air of authority?” 

“I know not where I got the know!l- 
edge, mistress. But it is mine,” he said. 
“Perhaps my trade hath taught it me.” 

“Your trade? Then you are a writer?” 
she asked eagerly. 

“A poor scribbler, madam—a_play- 
actor by profession.” * 

“I like not our modern writers—such 
as I have read. If I were a poet, I 
would write of little unconsidered 
things . . . of these primroses, for in- 
stance, that are so sweet. If there be 
words so delicate and of such fairy 
breath to catch their essence.” 

He took the bunch from her. 

“So faint,” he said, “and tender. They 
know not the heat of the sun. Aye, 
there are words for them. One has but 
to reach out one’s hand and take them 
from the air,” 

Something in the words, in the 
sound of his voice as he uttered them, 
sent a shiver down her spine, as though 
an icy finger had touched her. 

“You said you came here to find 
peace,” he said. “What troubleth you, 
child? Come, let us sit upon this log 
and talk. I know not what wind blew 
you hither, but I think it was the 
sweet South that hath the odor of vio- 
lets.” 

“I would ask you a question. I could 
ask it of no other in the world. Prithee, 
tell me, have I a face could take a 
man’s fancy?” 

“You are no Greekish beauty,” he 
said consideringly, his hare’s eyes lin- 
gering on her irregular features and ta- 
pering chin. “But a man might take 
such a liking to your face, that grows 
in grace with looking, as to find it one 
day carved upon his heart—like an in- 
taglio cut into stone. And hath he come, 
and have you run from him? What kind 
of man is he that you fear his love?” 

“I know not. He hath a locked face, 

*Have you guessed the identity of this 
young man in the woods? He is William 
Shakespeare. He is also the understanding 
pupil of her old teacher. In one of his later 
plays, Othello, Shakespeare uses the device 


of a handkerchief with a border of straw- 
berrie 


to which I have no key. Perhaps he 
liketh me not. But he looked upon me 
as if he would draw me down into the 
darkness of his eyes, only I doubt they 
are too jetty dark to see a thing so 
pale. At first I prayed he would not 
like me overmuch, for I had no mind 
to lose my freedom. But now—I know 
not what has come to me, but I fear I 
am more than half o’erthrown. "Twas a 
thing he said—not meant for me. He 
was talking of a play he had seen— 
something about fairies. “There was a 
line in it—I think it is the most beau- 
tiful I have ever heard,’ he said. Doth 
it seem a little thing to fall in love for? 
But ‘twas the way he said it .. . as if 

. as if... oh, as ifm star had flashed 
and fallen.” 

“And did he speak the line?” asked 
the play-actor, two little pin-points of 
light shining in the pupils of his eyes. 

“No. I cannot think I shall ever hear 
it—for now I am sure he liketh me not 
at all.” 

“I am no _ soothsayer,” said the 
stranger, with his bright, compassionate 
smile, “and yet I dare swear he is think- 
ing about you at this very moment— 
‘So looked she, and so smiled. I am 
sure she liketh me not at all; and what 
care I? And yet—the devil take her- 
she hath the most delicate, sweet face 
I ever looked on, the most like a 
flower.’” 

“You speak the most comfortable 
words that e’er I heard,” said Kath- 
erine, with a sigh. 


Ve apricot light of sunset shone 
though the young beech boughs and 
the shadows beneath the trees were 
pools of amethyst, and still they talked, 
the damp breath of dusk bedewing 
their garments and chilling their hands 
and feet. It was not. until a blackbird, 
uttering his startled evening cry, flew 
over their heads that Katherine awoke 
to reality. Heavens, what a pother, what 
a hue-and-cry there must be at home 
this very moment! 

“Fare you well, sir. I know not what 
power you have, but I ne’er unlocked 
my heart before to mortal creature. . . . 
What must you think of me that have 
told you . . . oh, I blush to think what 
I have told you.” 

“God be with you, mistress. I know 
not your name, nor you mine. And your 
secrets—why, you have dropped them 
into a well so deep that it hath no 
bottom. . . .” 

He took her cold, thin hand and 
kissed it. “When I think on you... . 
I'll think on April’s flowers . . .” And 
then, with a sudden change of tone, he 
added irrelevantly, “I would I knew 
what line it was he liked so much. . . .” 





Scenes from a new musical film 


that’s full of song, dance, and fun! 











Musicals come and go—some fast, some slow; 
But here’s a show, gay and fast, 

That’s built for speed and built to last— 

A song and dance story 

In the highest category. 

Title: Give a Girl a Break—from M-G-M, 

Go see it, the film’s a gem. 











Flash! A new musical, Give a Girl a Break, needs 
a star. Girls flock to tryouts—among them Joanna 
Moss (Helen Wood), Madelyn Corlane (Marge 
Champion), and Suzy Doolittle (Debbie Reynolds). 


Producer, director-star, and composer (I. to r.: Larry Keating, Gower A young assistant director (Robert Fosse) 
Champion, Kurt Kasznar) narrow the search to three girls—Joanna, is also taken with Suzy; he gets a date 
Madelyn, and Suzy. BUT—each sets his heart on a different girl! with her while the deadlock goes on. 
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Each young man day-dreams that the girl of his choice 
gets the part. The assistant, Bob, dreams of Suzy. .. . 


Leo, the composer, imagines - Joanna 
dancing in the show to his music. 








Ted, the director-star, fancies that his dancing partner is Madelyn! . .. Which girl gets the break? We won't tell! It ends happily! 
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There is fascination in a jungle 


for a boy and his dog— 


and terror, too 


Philip Gendreau 


Jungle Lore 


What would it be like to grow up on 
the edge of a jungle, where any mo- 
ment you might meet head-on with a 
tiger? It was a life of excitement, and 
of danger, too—but to a boy who 
learned the ways of the jungle as Jim 
Corbett learned them, the jungle was 
not always fearful. You may find some 
surprises in this excerpt from a famous 
author-adventurer’s book about his boy- 
hood in the jungle of India. 


elders were concerned—was now 
over. I had been shown how to handle 
and to fire a gun, and I had been taken 
into jungles in which there were tigers 
and bears with the object, I believe, of 
showing me that no danger was to be 
anticipated from unwounded animals. 

Whether or not from this time on I 
took advantage of these lessons was 
entirely my own concern, and I am 
glad it was that way. Boys are not lack- 
ing in intelligence, and they should not 
be deprived of the pleasure of selecting 
the form of sport that most appeals to 
them and for which they are physically 
fitted. 

From my brother Tom I learned that 
for sportsmen the year was divided into 
two seasons, a closed season and an open 
season. During the closed season my cat- 
apult would have to be put away, for 


M. JUNGLE training—as far as my 


By JIM CORBETT 


at this time birds were nesting and it 
would be cruel to kill them while they 
were sitting on their eggs, or caring for 
their young. During the open season I 
could use my catapult freely to kill 
birds, provided I made use of every 
bird I killed. Green pigeons and blue- 
rock pigeons, which abounded in our 
hills, could be shot to eat, but all other 
birds would have to be skinned and set 
up, and for this purpose Tom provided 
me with a skinning knife. 


A Dog at My Heels 


Tom had two dogs—Poppy, a red pi 
dog which he had found starving in the 
streets of Kabul and had brought back 
to India with him, and Magog, a liver 
and white spaniel with a great plume 
of a tail. Poppy had no use for small 
boys, but Magog was more liberal 
minded and, in addition to constituting 
himself my protector, lavished all his 
affection on me. 

It was Magog who taught me it was 
unwise to pass close to dense cover 
where there might be animals sleeping 
who would resent being disturbed, and 
it was he who showed me that a dog 
can learn to walk as noiselessly through 
a jungle as a cat. 


With Magog to give me confidence 
I penetrated deep into the jungles 
where previously I had been afraid to 
go. And after I had been given a cum- 
bersome muzzle-loading gun, Magog 
and I met with two exciting experi- 
ences. 

The jungles on both sides of the 
Dhunigar River were teeming with 
game, in the way of red jungle fowl, 
peafowl, deer, and pig, that took heavy 
toll of the crops [in the fields near by]. 
It was in this jungle that Magog and I 
met with the first experience. 

At the crack of dawn one morning 
Magog and I set out to try to bag a 
peafowl. Keeping to the middle of the 
wide road, for the light was not good 
and the jungle through which the road 
ran was the haunt of leopards and 
tigers, we arrived at the point where a 
game track met the road just as the sun 
was rising. 

A number of jungle fowl and severa! 
peafowl crossed the track in front of 
us but none of them stood [still enough] 
to give me a shot. 

When we had proceeded for about 
half a mile we came to an open glade 


Reprinted by permission from Jungle 
Lore, by Jim Corbett, published by 
Oxford University Press. Coypright 1953 
by Oxford University Press. 
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and as we stepped out on it seven pea- 
fowl, in single file, crossed the farther 
end of it. We crept forward to where 
the peafowl had crossed, and I then 
sent Magog in to put them up. 
Peafowl when put up by a dog in 
thick jungle invariably settle on the 
branches of trees, and as I was at the 
stage when even a sitting bird was dif- 
ficult to shoot, it took Magog’s and 
my combined efforts to bring a peafowl 
to bag. Magog loved peafowl above all 
other game and after treeing the birds 
he invariably dashed round barking at 
them, and, while he engaged their at- 
ention, I crept up to do my part. 


An Angry Roar 


Magog had gone at least a hundred 
vards into the dense scrub and tree 
jungle before I heard a flutter of wings 
and the squawk of the peafowl, fol- 
lowed immediately afterward by a 
frightened yelp from Magog and the 
angry roar of a tiger. The peafowl had 
quite evidently led Magog onto a sleep- 
ing tiger, and bird, dog, and tiger were 
each expressing their surprise, fear and 
resentment in their own particular way. 

Magog after his first velp of fear 
was barking furiously and running, and 
the tiger was emitting roar upon roar 
and chasing him, and both were com- 
ing toward me. A peacock in the gen- 
eral confusion—giving vent to its alarm 
call—came sailing through the trees and 
lighted on a branch just above my 
head. For the time being, however, | 
had lost all interest in birds and my one 
and only desire was to go somewhere 
far away, where there were no tigers. 

Magog had four legs to carry him 
over the ground whereas I had ofly 
two, so without any feeling of shame 
for deserting a faithful companion, I 
picked up my feet and ran as I had 
never run before. Magog soon overtook 
me and the roaring behind us ceased. 

I can picture the tiger now, though 
I could not do so at the time, sitting 
down on his haunches on reaching the 
open glade and laughing, a_ tiger's 
laugh, at the sight of a big dog and a 
small boy running for what they 
thought was dear life, while all the 
tiger was doing was to shoo away a 
dog that had disturbed his slumbers. 

I met with one more experience that 
winter before we left Kaladhungi for 
our summer home, and on that occa- 
sion I was alone. On this particular 
morning I was looking for jungle fowl. 
Many birds were scratcliing about on 
the road but none of them let me get 
close enough for a shot, so I left the 
road and entered the jungle which here 
consisted of trees, a few scattered 
bushes, and short grass. 
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Before leaving the road I removed 
my shoes and stockings, and I had only 
gone a short distance when I caught 
sight of a red jungle cock scratching up 
the dead leaves under a tree. 

When a jungle fowl, or a farmyard 
chicken, scratches up, it holds its head 
high to look round for danger, and if 
there is no danger near it lowers its 
head to feed on the exposed insects or 
corn. The cock that was feeding under 
the tree was out of range so F started 
to stalk it on my bare feet. Gaining a 
yard or two each time the cock lowered 
his head and freezing each time he 
raised it, I had nearly got within shoot- 
ing range when I came on a shallow 
depression. Waiting .until the cock 
again lowered his head I stepped into 
the depression, and put my bare foot 
on the coils of a big python. 

A few days previously I had run as 
no boy had ever run, arid now I jumped 
as no boy had ever jumped, and as I 
landed on the far side of the depression 
I whipped round and fired into the 
writhing mass and ran until I regained 
the safety of the road. 

In all the years I have spent in the 
jungles of Northern India I have never 
heard of a python killing a human 
being; even so, I know I had a very 
lucky escape that morning, for if the 
python had caught me by the leg, as 
it would undoubtedly have done if it 
had not been asleep, there would have 
been no necessity for it to kill me for I 
should have died of fright, as a full- 
grown cheetah died near my tent one 
night when a python caught it by the 
tail. How big the pvthon was that | 
stepped on, and whether I killed it or 
not, I do not know, for I never went 
back to look. 


Hunting After School 


Magog and I met with our second 
experience shortly after we returned to 
Naini Tal from Kaladhungi. The forests 
at that time teemed with pheasants and 
game of all kinds, and it was possible 
for Magog and me to go out after 
school hours of an evening and bag a 
brace of pheasants or hill partridge for 
the larder. 

One evening Magog and | walked 
down the road, and though Magog put 
up several coveys of pheasants, none 
of them remained seated on a tree long 
enough to give me a shot. At a little 
lake nestling at the foot of the valley, 
we left the road and entered the jungle. 
Emerging from some thick cover onto 
an open grassy glade, we saw several 
pheasants jumping up from a bed of 
wild balsam to eat the berries off a low 
bush. 

The birds were only visible while 
they were in the air and since I had 
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not reached the stage where I could hit 
a moving target, I sat down on the 
ground with Magog lying alongside of 
me, to wait for one of the birds to come 
out onto the glade. 

The next minute, in the jungle im- 
mediately in front of us, we heard a 
big animal coming in our direction. The 
undergrowth was too dense for me to 
see what the animal was until it dashed 
into the bed of balsam, put up the 
covey of pheasants, and bounded out 
onto the open glade—then I saw that 
the animal was a big leopard. 


Our First Leopard 


The leopard noticed us while he was 
still in the air and as he touched the 
ground he lay flat and froze in that 
position. The glade sloped upward at 
an angle of thirty degrees and as the 
leopard was above, and some ten yards 
from us, every inch of him from his 
chin to the tip of his tail was visible. 

As the leopard appeared I released 
my left hand from the gun and placed 
it on Magog’s neck; I could now feel 
tremors running through him, as I could 
feel them running through myself. 

This was the first leopard that Magog 
and I had ever seen, and as the wind 
was blowing up the hill, I believe our 
reactions to it were much the same 
intense excitement but no feeling of 
fear. This absence of fear I can now, 
after a lifetime’s experience, attribut 
to the fact that the leopard had-no evil 
intentions toward us. He was quite pos- 
sibly making for the mass of rocks over 
which Magog and I had recently come, 
and on clearing the bushes and finding 
a boy and a dog directly in his line of 
retreat he had frozen, to take stock of 
the situation. 

A glance at us was sufficient to sat 
isfy him that we had no hostile inten 
tions toward him, for a leopard can size 
up a situation more quickly than any 
other animal in our jungles. And now, 
satisfied from our whole attitude that 
he had nothing to fear from us, and 
satisfied also that there were no other 
human beings in the direction in which 
he wanted to go, he leaped from his 
crouching position, and in a few grace- 
ful bounds disappeared into the jungle 
behind us. 

The wind blowing from this direc- 
tion carried the scent of the leopard 
to Magog and in a second he was on 
his feet growling fiercely, and with all 
the hair on his neck and back on end. 
Only now did he realize that the beau- 
tiful animal, which he had watched 
without any feeling of fear and which 
could have killed him, big as Magog 
was, without any difficulty, had been a 
leopard, his most deadly and most 
feared enemy in all the jungle. 





The Ghosts of the Buffaloes 


By VACHEL LINDSAY 


Last night at black midnight I woke with a cry, 

The windows were shaking, there was thunder on high, 
The floor was a-tremble, the door was ajar, 

White fires, crimson fires, shone from afar. 

I rushed to the dooryard. The city was gone. 

My home was a hut without orchard or lawn. 

It was mud-smear and logs near a whispering stream, 
Nothing else built by man could I see in my dream. ... 


Then... 

Ghost-kings came headlong, row upon row, 

Gods of the Indians, torches aglow. 

They mounted the bear and the elk and the deer, 
And eagles gigantic, aged and sere, 

They rode longhorn cattle, they cried “A-la-la.” 
They lifted the knife, the bow, and the spear, 
They lifted ghost torches from dead fires below, 
The midnight made grand with the cry “A-la-la.” 
The midnight made grand with a red-god charge, 
A red-god show, 

A red-god show, 

“A-la-la, a-la-la, a-la-la, a-la-la.” 


With bodies like bronze, and terrible eves 


Reprinted by permission from Chinese Nightingale and Other 
Poems by Vachel Lindsay, published by Macmillan. Copyright 
1917 by the Macmiilan Company. 


Illustrated by Morton Kunstler 


Came the rank and the file, with catamount cries, 
Gibbering, yipping, with hollow-skull clacks, 

Riding white bronchos with skeleton backs, 
Scalp-hunters, beaded and spangled and bad, 

Naked and ‘ustful and foaming and mad, 

Flashing primeval demoniac scorn, 

Blood-thirst and pomp amid darkness reborn, 

Power and glory that sleep in the grass 

While the winds and the snows and the drear rains pass 
They crossed the gray river, thousands abreast, 

They rode in infinite lines to the west, 

Tide upon tide of strange fury and foam, 

Spirits and wraiths, the blue was their home, 

The sky was their goal where the star-flags were furled, 
And on past those far golden splendors they whirled. 
They burned to dim meteors, lost in the deep, 

And I turned in dazed wonder, thinking of sleep. 


And the wind crept by, 

Alone, unkempt, unsatisfied, 

The wind cried and cried— 

Muttered of massacres long past, 
Buffaloes in shambles vast . . . 

An owl said: “Hark, what is a-wing?” 
I heard a cricket carolling, 

1 heard a cricket carolling, 

I heard a cricket carolling. 
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Then... 
Snuffing the lightning that crashed from on high 
Rose royal old buffaloes, row upon row. 
The lords of the prairie came galloping by. 
And I cried in my heart “A-la-la, a-la-la, 
A red-god show, 
A red-god show, 
A-la-la, a-la-la, a-la-la, a-la-la.” 
‘ 
Buffaloes, buffaloes thousands abreast, 
A scourge and amazement, they swept to the west, 
With black bobbing noses, with red rolling tongues, 
Coughing forth steam from their leather-wrapped lungs, 
Cows with their calves, bulls big and vain, 
Goring the laggards, shaking the mane, 
Stamping flint feet, flashing moon eyes. 
Pompous and owlish, shaggy and wise. 
Like sea-cliffs and caves resounded their ranks 
With shoulders like waves, and undulant flanks. 
Tide upon tide of strange fury and foam, 
Spirits and wraiths, the blue was their home, 
The sky was their goal where the star-flags are furled, 
And on past those far golden splendors they whirled. 
They burned to dim meteors, lost in the deep, 
And I turned in dazed wonder, thinking of sleep. 


I heard a cricket’s*cymbals play, 

A scarecrow lightly flapped his rags, 

And a pan that hung by his shoulder rang, 
Rattled and thumped in a listless way, 
And now the wind in the chimney sang, 
The wind in the chimney, 

The wind in the chimney, 

The wind in the chimney, 
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Seemed to say:— 

“Dream, boy, dream, 

If you anywise can. 

To dream is the work 

Of beast or man. 

Life is the west-going dream-storm’s breath, 

Life is a dream, the sigh of the skies, 

The breath of the stars, that nod on their pillows 
With their golden hair mussed over their eyes.” 


The locust played on his musical wing. 

Sang to his mate of love's delight. 

I heard the whippoorwill’s soft fret. 

I heard a cricket carolling, 

I heard a cricket carolling, 

I heard a cricket say: “Good-night, good-night, 
Good-night, good-night . . . good-night.” 





About Vachel Lindsay 


Vachel Lindsay came from the heart 
of America; he was born in Illinois in 
1879. As a young man he tramped 
through much of the U. S., a knapsack 
on his back, offering a poem in ex- 
change for bed and board. Most of 
these poems, like the one on this page, 
combine vividly painted word-pictures 
with a sort of ragtime song—an under- 
lying rhythm like the ghostly pounding 

of buffalo hoofs on a lone prairie. 
“Dream, boy, dream,” he urges us in 
this poem “—if you anywise can. . . . Life is a dream, the 
sigh of the skies, the breath of the stars . . . the cricket 
carolling. . . .” What do you think he is saying? Is he 
telling us that life is enriched by the sort of dreaming that 
allows us to hear crickets carolling “good-nicht” or to see 
ghosts of buffaloes stampeding across a now-empty prairie? 

Do you agree? 

Vachel Lindsay wrote 10 books of poetry, died in 1931. 
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Wanted: boys and girls for a dangerous assignment— 


only the courageous need apply 


What Is Freedom? 


By HARRY EMERSON 


O WORD is more commonly heard 

upon the lips of youth than free- 
dom, but as the New Year begins, youth 
might pause long enough to inquire 
what freedom means. 

Whatever it is, the new generation 
evidently proposes to have it. When 
one lies awake at night one can hear 
old conventions crash and time-honored 
traditions of custom and opinion come 
collapsing down. Youth has always ap- 
peared wild to the elders. Even In- 
crease Mather, the doughty Puritan, 
said about the grandchildren of the first 
settlers in Massachusetts that they 
“hanker after new and loose wayes.” 

While, however, it is useless to be- 
wail the desire of youth for freedom, 
it is not useless to insist that it is a pity 
to cheapen a great word. And freedom 
is a great werd. Creation may be said 
to be headed toward it and the whole 
course of evolution to be seeking to 
achieve it. 

Matter is not free. The stars return 
on their orbits with fixed regularity and 
their positions centuries ahead are accu- 
rately predictable. But with the coming 
of life accurate predictability ceases. 
“One may take three observations of a 
comet,” says a scientist, “and three of 
a cat, but it is safer to predict the date 
of the comet's return than to tell how 
the cat will jump.” 

Even with a little animal life there 
comes a margin of uncertainty, and 
when man arrives, with his power to 
project purposes years ahead and work 
for them, that capacity to take charge 
of his own life is creation’s highest 
product. 

The end of all life and the object 
of all education is that a man should 
be intelligently able to take charge of 
his own life. That is real freedom and 
it is a great achievement. 

When we who love forestry set out 
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young trees, we put strong stakes 
around them and tie them firmly down. 
It must be a galling experience. What 
fir or spruce would not resent this im- 
peding barricade! But in the case of 
trees the lesson is plain: If freedom is 
interpreted to mean only release from 
the disliked restraint, it is likely to turn 
out to be anything but freedom when 
the wind blows. Freedom is not pri- 
marily escape from restraint but the 
positive achievement of roots of your 
own. Substitute your own stout root- 
age for external props—that is freedom. 
and lacking it nothing on earth can 
make anvthing free. 

This is just as true of nations as it 
is of men. Egypt wishes to be free. 
Egypt ought to be free. But any one 
who knows Egypt knows that the real 
problem of Egypt's freedom is internal. 
Between 90 and 95 per cent of her 
people can neither read nor write, and, 
until that situation changes and ca- 
pacity for intelligent self-direction is 
created, all the political scene-shifting 
that can be devised will not give Egypt 
liberty. A nation’s freedom lies in its 
inward power of intelligent self-control 

The trouble with wide areas of our 
American life is ignorance or disregard 
of this basic fact. 

This is the more to be regretted be- 
cause real independence is the great 
need of the hour. We are cursed in 
America by the mass mind, the stand- 
ardized mental type. We all read the 
same newspapers, listen to the same 
radio speeches, attend the same movies, 
are run into the same educational mold. 
We even become intolerant of varia- 
tions and impatient of originality. We 
do an emotional and mental goose- 
step, and even call it being “free” when 
we accept some utterly conventional 
pattern of living. 

Let’s begin the New Year with a 
determination to achieve some real free- 
dom—to think for ourselves, stand on 
our own feet, take charge of our own 
lives, and let’s display some intelligence 


in doing it. The trouble with our social 
life is not too much freedom; it is too 
much caricature of it and too little of 
the genuine article. 


The Reverend Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, D.D., Minister Emeritus of the 
Riverside Church in New York City, is 
one of this country’s best known clergy- 
men. His brother, Raymond Fosdick, is 
the president of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. 

Dr. Fosdick grew up in Buffalo, 
N. Y. His father was a high school 
principal. After being graduated from 
Colgate College, he attended Union 
Theological Seminary. He became or- 
dained ior the Baptist ministry in 
1903. 

As is evident from this essay, the 
concepts of freedom and democracy 
are close to his heart. How would you 
define democracy? Here is a definition 
Dr. Fosdick gives: Democracy is “the 
conviction that there are extraordinary 
possibilities in ordinary people and 
that if we throw wide the doors of 
opportunity so that all boys and girls 
can bring out the best that is in them, 
we will get amazing results.” 
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Focus on Reading 


Four Men and a Box (p. 3) 
1. Quick Quiz 


Write T before the statements which are true; F before 
those which are false. Count 3 points for each answer. 
Total: 30. 

1. The four men in this story were loyal to each other 

and united by their desire to escape the jungle. 

2. Markgraff had been a scientist with a keen under- 

standing of human nature. 

3. Markgraff had died in the jungle. 

. Of the four men, one was a student; one a cook; one 
a sailor; the other, a “down-and-out bum.” 

5. MacDonald was a rich professor. 

3. The thing that kept the men going was their promise 
to Markgraff, an their expectation of a reward. 

. The box the men carried contained rare gems. 

. Markgraff had told the men that the box contained 
gold bricks. 

9. Professor MacDonald gave each man a large sum of 

money for bringing him the box. 

10. Markgraff’s purpose in making the men promise to 

take the box from the jungle was to make them save 
their lives in spite of themselves. 


My score 


il. What Do You Think? 


What kind of man do you think Markgraff must have 
been? Explain your answer. Why do you think that Barry, 
the student, was the first to understand why Markgraff had 
asked them to carry the box? (Did he—more than the others 
—have a reason to appreciate the “reward” Markgraff had 
planned for them?) Do you think that their experience with 
the box would be likely to alter the men’s lives from that 
point on? If so, how? If not, why not? 


“Turns into Yellow Gold, His Salt Green Streams” 

(p. 8) 

Il. Quick Quiz 

A. In the blank space after each quotation write the name 
of the character from the list below which the quotation 
describes. Count 3 points for each. Total: 15. 


Sir Colin Knowles Mistress Swallow 
Katherine Swallow Master Swallow 
William Shakespeare 
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Evaluating Standards and Ideas * 


Literary Appreciation * Crossword Puzzle 


CLASS 
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1. “She had small short-fingered hands that could deal a 
ringing box on the ear of an offender.”__- = 

2. “That masterful chin told her that he was a man who 
got what he wanted.” 

3. “She was a kind of spider and could spin out of herself 
the web of dreams.” = 

4. “He was quoting Ovid to impress the young man... a 
knowing look on his face, as if he thought that they were 
secure in their secret masculine world.” 

5. “He was a thickset fellow, large-eyed as a hare, with 
a high forehead and little gold rings in his ears.”___ 














B. Check the phrase which best completes each of the 
following statements. Count 3 points for each. Total: 15. 
1. The Swallows looked upon Sir Colin Knowles as a 
a. possible husband for Katherine. 
. foolish playwright. 
2. Katherine’s feeling for Sir Colin was one of 
a. interest, anticipation. 
__b. disdain, low regard. 
3. Katherine went into the woods after dinner to 
a. see if there might be anyone interesting there. 
. be by herself and think. 
. We guess who Shakespeare is because 
a. he identifies himself by name. 
. the author gives us a number of clues and hints. 
5. Shakespeare reassures Katherine that 
a. her difference from other people makes her attractive 
to the right sort of man. 
_b. she is the most beautiful woman he ever met. 


. What Do You Think? 

What influence did Katherine’s old teacher have upon the 
shaping of her character? What other student did this same 
teacher remember as outstanding? Do you think that this 
other student might have been Shakespeare? Give reasons 
for your answer. How did Katherine’s education, appear- 
ance, and temperament make her different from most young 
ladies of her time? Why did Sir Colin’s remark about the 
line in the play appeal to Katherine? 


Two Eggs on My Plate (p. 32) 

1. Quick Quiz 

In the space after each statement write the letter of the 
phrase below which best completes the statement. Count 4 
points for each. Total: 40. 

1. “Operational Eggs” on the plate of a man working in 
secret service meant that 
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2. Oluf Reed Olsen’s successful parachute landing in 
Norway was preceded by _____ 

3. In making his parachute landing in Norway, the injury 
Olsen suffered was . : 

4. The name of Olsen’s first helper in setting up a radio 
station was. 

5. Olsen’s main job in Norway was to - 

6. Herr Schultze believed Olsen to be . 

7. The second helper to join Olsen was aan 

8. The Germans “caught on” to the Norwegians’ where- 
abouts, and chased them for a day because a 

9. If one of the men had been injured and unable to 
continue fleeing from the Germans, the agreement was that 
the other men would 

10. The information that Olsen and the others were 
sending to England was needed to 


a. a simple woodcutter. h. capture German prisoners, 
b. capturing Hitler. i. a dislocated knee. 

¢. maintain a radio station. j. they overheard Olsen on 
d. help the Allies know 


German plans. 


the radio. 

. he was to take part in the 
>, two unsuccessful night’s operations 
attempts. l. stay with him, 
Rolf m. Hjelm Basberg. 

. they saw a plane dropping n. shoot him. 
supplies. 


My score __ My total score____ 


Perfect total score: 100 


Answers appear in Teacher Edition 

ll. What Do You Think? 

What specific experiences of Olsen’s illustrate his state- 
ment that “there are times when a man can accomplish 
what under ordinary circumstances would be utterly im- 
possible?” Do you believe that this statement is true? Have 
you ever had—or heard of—experiences that also seem to 
illustrate this statement? 

What seemed to you the most trying aspects of the job 
that Olsen and his colleagues were doing? What are some 
examples of how important it was that the men pay great 
attention to small details in order to keep their work secret? 
What rewards and satisfactions did their work offer them 
personally? What importance did their work have to us, in 
America—and to all free nations? 
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Have Fun with Words 


The International Touch 


The language you speak, like the country you live in, is 
rich in its heritage from other nations and cultures. Latin, 
Greek, French and Anglo-Saxon have had the dominant in- 
fluence on the English language as it is spoken and written 
today. But there are many other English words which stem 
from such different languages as Persian, Portuguese, Arabic, 
and Chinese. 

For each of the words in this month’s vocabulary we are 
indebted to a different country. The countries to which the 
words owe their origins are: Greece, the Roman Empire 
(Latin), Scotland, the Netherlands, France, Italy, Britain 
(Anglo-Saxon), Scandinavia, Ireland (Celtic), and the U. S. 
(You can find the origins of these words by checking the 
word derivation section in square brackets after the word's 
listing in your dictionary.) 

I. Match the words in Column I with their correct defi- 
nitions in Column II by placing the letter of the appropriate 
Column II definition opposite the number of the Column 1 
word. Count five points for each definition you place cor- 
rectly. Total: 50. 


Column 1 Column II 


. anathema 
(p. 4, col. 1) 
2. sere 
(p. 16, col. 1) 
3. thrall 
(p. 10, col. 1) 
. doughty 
(p. 18, col. 1) 
o. catamount 
(p. 16, col. 2 
}. intaglio 
(p. 11, col. § 
. covertly 
(p. 4, col. 2) 
3. cumbersome 
(p. 14, col. 1) 
. wraith 
(p. 16, col. 2) 
__10. tankard 
(p. 8, col. 2) 


a. bulky, clumsy 

. one of a group of mountain 
wild cats 

*, apparition, ghost 

. something accursed 

. captivity 
drinking vessel with lid 

. dried up 

. an engraving 
strong, daring 


secretly 
My score 


(Note: Each of these ten words appears in the page and 
column of this issue which is indicated in parentheses after 
the word. To make doubly sure you understand each word, 
look up the word in the issue and check the way in which 
it is used.) 


Put Words to Work 


Il. First, correct any mistakes you have made in Section 
I. Then insert in the blank spaces in each of the following 
sentences the word from Column I which best fits the defi 
nition given in parentheses at the end of the sentence. 
Count five points for each. Total: 50. 


1. Sir Winston Churchill proved a 
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leader of the British people during World War II. (sturdy, 
valiant) 


2. One of Joan’s most cherished possessions is an____ 

—________________ mounted on ivory which was given 
to her great-grandmother seventy years ago. (image carved 
on hard material) 

3. The old man’s countenance was ________— and 
forbidding. (withered) 

4. Bill always said that music—almost any kind of music— 


had the power to hold him in . (a state of 
slavery) 





5. Great-Uncle Silas began every morning of his life by 
drinking a quarter of cold well water from a pewter 
Ll 


6. To Abraham Lincoln the whole concept of slavery was 

«(something despised, denounced) 

7. Loaded down with parcels and 
a potted plant, Mrs. Mulcahy doggedly shoved her way 
through the crowd. (heavy, awkward) 

8. Although Jane and Bob exchanged a 
smile, they did not share the source of their amusement 
with the rest of us. (in a hidden way) 





9. Poised on the cliff and silhouetted against the sky, the 
rere a ___. looked proud and kingly. (cougar 
or lynx) 


10. Her pale skin and large, dark eyes gave Lucy the 
air of a ie aes . (unreal spirit) 


“ My score 


(3-C) 21 


Time of the Goose 

gossamer. “It was a piece about fairies, gossamer stuff 
but very well knit.”"—Turns Into Yellow Gold His Salt Green 
Streams, (p. 10). 

The ancient Germans used to refer to the month of No- 
vember as “goose month.” 
By this time of year, a 
farmer’s geese were tat and 
ready for eating—and roast 
goose was an almost daily 
dish on German tables. 

“Goose summer” (after 
month”) was the 
Germans’ name for any of 
the spells of mild, pleasant 
weather that we in the 
U. S. call “Indian Sum- 


” 


“goose 


mer 

After the unseasonably 
warm weather of “goose summer,” or “Indian summer,” you 
will sometimes find finely textured cobwebs on the grass, or 
floating in the calm air. The Germans called these cobwebs 
“goose-summer webs.” 

The early English shortened “goose-summer webs” to. 
gossamer, the word still used today as a name for these 
filmy cobwebs. Gossamer has also come to mean any deli- 
cate, gauze-like fabric. 

In our quotation from this month’s short story, gossamer 
is used as an adjective to describe the content of Shake- 
speare’s play (Midsummer Night's Dream) as being light, 
delicate, and airy—like a cobweb. 


~~ Composition Capers 


One Pair of Spectacles 


Have you ever tried on someone else’s glasses? If you 
have, you've probably picked out some object or printed 
material to focus on, as a means of “testing” the glasses. 
And you've undoubtedly found that one pair of glasses may 

make your “focus point” look 
hazy, or far away—while an- 
other may actually sharpen 
and heighten the image you 
get. 

When you write a story, the 
pair of “eyeglasses” through 
which you look at the plot, 
setting, and characters is your 
point of view. Point of view is 
the “voice” in which the story 
is told. Who’s talking? Is it 
someone who refers to him- 
self as I or me and who is in- 

volved in the action of the story? Then you're using the 
first-person point of view. Or is the story told by someone 
who seems to know about all the characters and events, but 
who remains the anonymous author? In that case, you're 
using third-person point of view. 


Focus Point 
Let’s say that you've thought of a “focus point.” In this 


story, the central character is to be a teen-age boy who has 
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an irresistible attraction toward big banana splits and cakes 
with thick frosting. Result: he tips the scales at 210 pounds. 
He is always about to go on a diet—but it is not until he 
develops an infatuation for a pretty little (100 Ib.) sopho- 
more that he makes a real effort to do something about it. 
After a valiant and sacrificial period of strenuous dieting, 
your hero reaches the 150-pound mark. He goes to the girl, 
and asks for a date. Her response: “But you look so different 
—all skinny and serious. I’d feel as though I were going 
out with a complete stranger!” 

The story ends with the hero at a drugstore—grim and 
disillusioned—spooning his way through a double chocolate- 
marshmallow sundae. 


Choosing Your Specs 

Will you tell the story in the first person—as though the 
boy himself were talking? Will you tell it in third person 
(talking about the boy as “he” instead of “I”)? Or will you 
use the pronoun “you” (second person), and tell the story 
as if you (the author) were talking to a personal friend? 

Before deciding upon a point of view, however, you will 
want to have in mind a clear idea of the advantages—and 
limitations—of the various points of view you may choose: 

1. First Person Singular. Telling a story in the first per- 
son—as though it had happened to you, or had been observed 
by you—is a means of gaining realism. It is the best (almost 
the only) way of telling a true story about an actual experi- 
ence. It is a convincing way of telling a fictional story. And, 
for the amateur, it is one of the easiest points of view to 
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control. You can write conversationally—just as you would 
speak. 

“Two Eggs on My Plate” (p. 32) would lose much of its 
“punch” if it were not written in the first person by the 
man who actually lived through the adventures he describes. 
(You can imagine how hard it would have been, for example, 
for a “third-person” narrator to duplicate the drama of 
Olsen’s description of what it was like to be flung around 
in the air as his tangled parachute kept him hanging from 
a moving plane. ) 

The drawbacks of first-person narration, of course, are 
that you are limited to the point of view of one person. 
If you are speaking as Jack, for instance, you can’t say: 
“Jack was so busy talking that he failed to notice a sudden, 
sinister movement in the bushes behind him.” When it is 
important that a reader understand how two or more 
different characters reacted to an incident, the third person 
will probably be the most desirable. 

2. Third Person. The third person point of view (in 
which characters are referred to as “he,” “she,” “they”) 
is the most common point of view. It lacks the immediacy 
of the first person, but has many advantages. The author 
“knows everything.” He can explain how all the characters 
felt. He can tell the reader about things the characters 
themselves might not see or understand. In “Four Men and 
a Box” (p. 3), for instance, the author writing in the first 
person can inform the reader of the characters’ faults and 
vroblems in a way that no one of the characters could do 
himself. 


There are two kinds of third-person points of view. One, 
of which “Four Men in a Box” is an example, is the com- 
pletely impersonal kind. The author tells a story. He speaks 
of all the characters as people apart from himself, and 
identifies himself with no one of them. The other kind of 
third person is illustrated by “Turns into Yellow Gold His 
Salt Green Streams” (p. 8). Here, while the author uses 
the third-person pronouns, she actually identifies herself 
with her heroine’s point of view. We see the setting and 
the action as Katherine sees it. But the use of the third per- 
son here enables the author to tell us more about Katherine 
than she could naturally tell us about herself. 

3. Second Person. The second-person point of view is 
relatively rare. Including the reader in the story—as the 
use of the pronoun “you” inevitably does—can easily become 
awkward. You may find the second person useful in occa- 
sional stories, however. For example, you might combine it 
with the first person, to create a point of view based on the 
premise that you (first person) are telling this story to a 
friend (second person). 


Made to Order 

What point of view would be most “made-to-order” for 
your story about the fat boy? Actually, your answer will 
depend upon the kind of story you want it to be. 

First person? Yes, perhaps. There’s humor to be gained 
from the boy’s telling this story himself. 

Third Person? Also possible. The story about the fat boy 
could be comically told in the style of a scientific report. 





1. This insect stings! 1. Extreme ultra-modern 

4. Speak enthusiastically. jazz. 

8. Roll Morton: 2. Run off to get married. 
New Orleans ragtime 3. Poetic word for long ago. 
pianist and composer. . Jazz term for harmony 

. When you “lay some melody set off against 


Crossword Jam Session 

















____,” you tap dance. 


‘ A dwelling. 


2. This refers to the mo- 


mentum of a group play- 
ing in a jam session. 


. Kitchen utensil used for 


cleaning. 


. Monkey. 


7. Popular food fish. 


’ of blues. 
. What the “88 man” 


_ Bailey: singer 


works with on the piano. 


21. Within. 


22. Chemical 


symbol _ for 
“nickel. 


3. Delicately colored pre- 


cious stone. 


. Jazz musical ensemble. 


—_____time: piano mu- 
sic with off-beat accent. 
—__. jazz_ is a kind of 
musical “ad-lib.” 


. First name of movie 


star Gardner. 


3. You cut with this. 


. Object on which an ar- 


tist rests his canvas. 


7. Blues = af ities 


Fitzgerald. 


38. Whirl. 


. Instrument that plays the 


melody in a band, 


. Allow. 


the main tune. 


5. Arrival (abbrev.). 
}. Frank Sinatra is known 


as the... 


j. Diplomatic _ representa- 


tive of a country. 


. Music is produced on 


the spur of the moment 
_y session, 


. Long for. 
3. Editors (abbrev.). 

. Plural (abbrev.). 

. Be sick. 

. Hero of a Kipling novel. 
2. What a real jazz musi- 


cian does without. 


3. The trade paper Varie- 


ty’s name for an orches- 
tra. 


. Piece of board set in a 


frame, as of a door. 


25. Nimble; quick-moving. 
3. Company (abbrev.). 
27. Count _: band 


leader, blues pianist. 


. Open to view; opposite 


of “covert. 
_. arrangement 
is one by ear, without 
written music. 


2. Everyone. 
. Florida (abbrev.). 
. Tool used for piercing 


leather. 































































































There are 48 words in this puzzle. The words starred with 
an asterisk (*) are all used by jazz players or jazz enthusiasts. 
Allow yourself 3 points for each starred word and one point 
for each of the others. Add a bonus of 16 points if you get 
all the starred words right. If you get all the words, plus 
the bonus, you should have a total score of 100. Answers 
are on page 2-C, but don’t look now. Wait until you have 
completed the puzzle. Why spoil your fun? 
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A Radio Play « By LUCILLE FLETCHER 


Illustrated by Charles Beck 





CHARACTERS 


Mrs. STEVENSON TuHtrD Man, a Western 
First MAN Union Operator 
SeconD Man, George INFORMATION 

OPERATOR FourtH Man, a hospital 
CureFr OPERATOR clerk 

SERGEANT DuFFY 








Sounp: Number being dialed on telephone—then 
the busy signal. 

Mrs. STEVENSON, a querulous, self-centered neu- 
rotic (after waiting a bit): Oh—dear . . .! 

Sounp: She slams down receiver impatiently and 
dials operator again. 

Operator (on filter): This is the Operator. 

Mrs. Stevenson: Operator? I've been dialing 
Murray Hill 3-0093 now for the last three-quarters 
of an hour, and the line is always busy. But I don’t 
see how it could be busy that long. Will you try it 
for me, please? 

Operator (on filter): I will try it for you. One 
moment, please. 

Mrs. Stevenson (rambling, full of self-pity): 1 
don’t see how it could be busy all this time. It’s my 
husband's office. He’s working late tonight, and I’m 
all alone here in the house. My health is very poor— 
and I've been feeling so nervous all day. 
and overheard a murder being planned . . . Operator (on filter): Ringing Murray Hill 3-0093. 


Suppose YOU picked up the phone 
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Sounp: Telephone ringing. All clear. 
It rings three times. The receiver is 
picked up at the other end. 

Man’s Voice (filter—slow, heavy, 
tough voice): Hello. 

Mrs. STEVENSON: Hello . . .? (Puz- 
sled) Hello. Is Mr. Stevenson there? 

Man’s Voice (as though he had not 
heard): Hello . . . (Louder) Hello! 

2p Man’s Voice (filter, also over tele- 
phone but farther away—a voice with a 
very distinctive quality): Hello. 

Ist MAN: Hello, George? 

GerorGE: Yes, sir. 

Mrs. SteveENsSON (louder and more 
imperious): Hello. Who's this? What 
number am I calling, please? 

Ist Man: I am in the office with our 
client. He says the coast is clear for 
tonight. 

GeorGE: Yes, sir. 

Ist Man: Where are you now? 

GeorceE: In a phone booth. 

Ist Man: Very well. You know the 
address. At eleven o'clock the private 
patrolman goes around to the bar on 
Second Avenue for a beer. Be sure that 
all the lights downstairs are out. There 
should be only one light visible from the 
street. At eleven-fifteen a subway train 
crosses the bridge. It makes a noise, in 
case her window is open and she should 
scream. 

Mrs. STEVENSON (shocked): Oh! . . . 
Hello! What number is this, please? 

Greorce: Okay. I understand. 

Ist Man: Make it quick. As little 
blood as possible. Our client does not 
wish to make her suffer long. 

Georce: A knife okay, sir? 

Ist Man: Yes. A knife will be okay. 
And remember—remove the rings and 
bracelets—and the jewelry in the bureau 
drawer. Our client wishes it to look like 
simple robbery. 

Sounp: The conversation is suddenly 
cut off. Again Mrs. Stevenson hears a 
persistent buzzing signal. 

Mrs. Stevenson (clicking phone): 
Oh isl 

Sounpb: Buzzing 
She hangs up slowly. 

Mrs. STEVENSON (frozen with horror): 
How awful. How unspeakably—(a brief 
pause). 

Sounp: She picks up phone and dials 
Operator. Ring once. 

Operator (filter): Your call, please? 


signal continues. 


Reprinted by permission. Copyright 1948 
by Lucille Fletcher. Originally produced 
by the Columbia Broadcasting System. All 
rights reserved under the International and 
Pan American Conventions. All inquiries 
concerning use of the amateur play version 
of this play should be addressed to Drama- 
tists Play Service, Inc., 14 East 38th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Mrs. STEVENSON (unnerved and 
breathless): Operator. I—I’ve just been 
cut off. 

Operator (filter): I'm sorry, madam. 
What number were you calling? 

Mrs. STEVENSON: Why-—it was sup- 
posed to be Murray Hill 3-0093—but it 
wasn’t. Some wires must have crossed 
—I was cut into a wrong number—and 
I-I’'ve just heard the most dreadful 
thing—a—a murder—and (imperiously) 
—Operator, you'll simply have to retrace 
that call at once. 

Orverator (filter): 'm sorry, madam. 
I do not understand. 

Mrs. STEVENSON: Oh—I know it was 
« wrong number, and I had no business 
listening, but these two men—they were 
cold-blooded fiends—and they were go- 
ing to murder somebody—some poor 
innocent woman—who was all alone—in 
a house near a bridge. (Frantic) And 
we've got to stop them—we’ve got to— 

Operator (filter — patiently): What 
number were you calling, madam? 

Mrs. STEVENSON: That doesn’t mat- 
ter. This was a wrong number. And you 
dialed it. And we've got to find out 
what it was—immediately! 

Operator (filter): But-madam— 

Mrs. STEVENSON: Oh—why are you 
so stvpid? Look—it was obviously a case 
of some little slip of the finger. I told 
you to try Murray Hill 3-0993 for me. 
You dialed it—but your finger slipped. 
And I was connected with some other 
number—and I could hear them, but 
they couldn’t hear me. Now, I simply 
fai] to see why you couldn’t make that 
same mistake again—why you couldn't 
try to dial Murray Hill 3-0093 in the 
same sort of careless way— 

Operator (filter—quickly): Murray 
Hill 3-0093? I will try to get it for you, 
madam. 

Mrs. STEVENSON 
Thank you. 

Sounp: Telephone ringing—then the 
busy signal. 

Operator: The line is busy. 

Mrs. STEVENSON (frantically clicking 
receiver); Operator! Operator! 

Operator (filter): Yes, madam? 

Mrs. STEVENSON: You didn’t try to 
get that wrong number at all. I asked 
you explicitly. And all you did was dial 
correctly. Now I want you to trace that 
call. It's my civic duty—it’s your civic 
duty—to trace that call—and to appre- 
hend those dangerous killers—and if you 
wont... 

Operator (filter — sweetly): I will 
connect you with the Chief Operator. 

Sounp: Ringing. Then phone is 
picked up. 

Curer Operator (filter): This is the 
Chief Operator. 

Mrs. Stevenson: Chief Operator, I 
want you to trace a call. A telephone 


(sarcastically): 


call. Immediately. I don’t know where 
it came from, or who was making it, 
but it’s absolutely necessary that it be 
tracked down. Because it was about a 
murder. Yes, a terrible, cold-blooded 
murder of a poor innocent woman—to- 
night—at eleven-fifteen. 

CuieF Operator (filter): I see. 

Mrs. STEVENSON (high-strung, de- 
manding): Can you trace it for me? 

Cuter Orerator (filter): It depends, 
madam. 

Mrs. STEVENSON: Depends on what? 

Cuter Operator: It depends on 
whether the call is still going on. If it’s 
a live call, we can trace it. If it’s been 
disconnected, we can't. 

Mrs. STEVENSON: Oh — but — but of 
course they must have stopped talking 
to each other by now. That was at least 
five minutes ago—and they didn’t sound 
like the type who would make a long 
call. 

CuieF Operator (filter): Well—I can 
try tracing it. Now—what is your name, 
madam? 

Mrs. STEVENSON: Mrs. Stevenson. 
Mrs. Elbert Stevenson. But, listen— 

Curer Operator (filter — interrupt- 
ing): And your telephone number? 

Mrs: STEVENSON: Plaza 4-2295. But 
if you go on wasting all this time— 

JHIEF Operator (filter): And what 
is your reason for wanting this call 
traced? 

Mrs. STEVENSON: My reason? Oh— 
no reason. I mean—I merely felt very 
strongly—that something ought to be 
done about it. These men are killers— 
they're dangerous — they're going to 
murder this woman—at eleven-fifteen— 
and I thought the police— 

CureF Operator (filter): Have you 
told the police? 

Mrs. STEVENSON: 
meantime— 

Cuier OperATor (filter): Well, Mrs. 
Stevenson, I seriously doubt whether 
we could make this check for you, and 
trace this call just on your say-so as a 
private individual. 

Mrs. STEVENSON: Oh—for heaven's 
sake. You mean to tell me—I can't re- 
port a murder—without getting tied up 
in all this red tape? Why, it’s idiotic! 
All right! I'll call the police! 

Sounp: She slams down receiver. 

Mrs. STEVENSON: Ridiculous! 

Sounp: She dials Operator. 

Operator (filter): Your call, please? 

Mrs. STEVENSON: The Police Depart- 
ment—please! 

Operator (filter): Ringing the Po- 
lice Department: 

Sounpb: Ring twice. 

SERGEANT Durry (filter—bored with 
his night duty assignment): Police Sta- 
tion, Precinct 43, Duffy speaking. 

Mrs. STEVENSON: Police Depart- 


No. But—in the 
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ment? Oh. This is Mrs. Stevenson—Mrs. 
Elbert Smythe Stevenson of 53 North 
Sutton Place. I’m calling up to report a 
murder. I mean (fumbling for words)— 
the murder hasn’t been committed yet. 
I just overheard plans for it over the 
telephone—over a wrong number that 
the operator gave me. I've been trying 
to trace down the call myself—but ev- 
erybody is so stupid—and I guess in the 
end you're the only people who could 
do anything. 

SERGEANT Durry (filter—not too im- 
pressed by all this): Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. STEVENSON (trying to impress 
him): It was a perfectly definite murder. 
I heard their plans distinctly. Two men 
were talking—and they were going to 
murder some woman at eleven-fifteen 
tonight. She lived near a bridge. 

SERGEANT Durry (filter): Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. STEVENSON: And there was a 
private patrolman on the street. He was 
going to go around to Second Avenue. 
And there was some third man—a client 
—who was paying to have this poor 
woman murdered. They were going to 
tuke her rings and bracelets and use a 
knife. . .. Well—it’s unnerved me dread- 
fully—(reaching the breaking point)— 
and I’m not well— 

SERGEANT DurrFy (filter): I see. 
(Stolidly) When was all this, ma’am? 

Mrs. Stevenson: About eight min- 
utes ago. Oh—(relieved)—then you can 
do something? You do understand— 

SERGEANT Durry (filter): And what 
is your name, ma’am? 

Mrs. STEVENSON (impatient): Mrs. 
Stevenson. Mrs. Elbert Stevenson. 

SERGEANT Durry (filter): And your 
uddress? 

Mrs. StevENsSON: 53 North Sutton 
Place. That's near a _ bridge. The 
Queensboro Bridge, you know—and we 
have a private patrolman on our street 

. and Second Avenue— 

SERGEANT Durry (filter): And what 
was that number you were calling? 

Mrs. STEVENSON: Murray Hill 3- 
0093. But that wasn’t the number I 
overheard. I mean Murray Hill 3-0093 
is my husband’s office. He’s working 
late tonight—and I was trying to reach 
him to ask him to come home. I’m an 
invalid, you know—and it’s the maid’s 
night off—and I hate to be alone—even 
though he says I'd be perfectly safe as 
long as I have the telephone right be- 
side my bed. 

SERGEANT Durry (filter — stolidly): 
Well—we'll look into it, Mrs. Stevenson, 
and see if we can check it with the 
telephone company. 

Mrs. STEVENSON (getting impatient): 
But the telephone company said they 
couldn’t check the call if the parties 
had stopped talking. I’ve already taken 
care of that. 
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SERGEANT Durry (filter—a faint hint 
of sarcasm): Oh yes? 

Mrs. STEVENSON (high-handed): Per- 
sonally I feel you ought to do some- 
thing far more immediate and drastic 
than check the call. By the time you 
track it down—they'll already have com- 
mitted the murder. 

SERGEANT Durry (filter—giving her 
the “brush off’): Well—we'll take care 
of it, lady. Don’t worry. 

Mrs. Stevenson: I'd say the whole 
thing calls for a search—a complete and 
thorough search of the whole city. I'm 
very near the bridge—and I'm not far 
from Second Avenue—and I know I'd 
feel a whole lot better if you sent 
around a radio car at once! 

SERGEANT Durry (filter): And what 
makes you think the murder’s going to 
be committed in your neighborhood, 
ma’am? 

Mrs. STEVENSON: Oh—I don’t know. 
Only the coincidence is so horrible. 
Second Avenue — the patrolman — the 
bridge. 

SERGEANT Durry (filter): Second 
Avenue is a very long street, ma'am. 
And do you happen to know how many 
bridges there are in the city of New 
York alone? Not to mention Brooklyn, 
Staten Island, Queens, and the Bronx? 
How do you know there isn’t some little 
house out on Staten Island—on some lit- 
tle Second Avenue you've never heard 
about? How do you know they were 
even talking about New York? 

Mrs. STEVENSON: But I heard the 
call on the New York dialing system. 

SERGEANT Durry (filter): How do 
you know it wasn’t a long-distance call 
you overheard? Look, lady, supposing 
you hadn't broken in on that telephone 
call? Supposing you'd got your husband 
the way you always do. Would this 
murder have made any difference to 
you then? 

Mrs. STEVENSON: I suppose not. But 
it’s so inhuman—so cold-blooded. 

SERGEANT Durry (filter): A lot of 
murders are committed in this city 
every day, ma’am. If we could do some- 


thing to stop "em, we would. But a clue 
of this kind that’s so vague isn’t much 
more use to us than no clue at all. 

Mrs. STEVENSON: But—surely— 

SERGEANT DurrFy (filter): Unless, of 
course, you have some reason for think- 
ing this call is phony—and that some 
one may be planning to murder you. 

Mrs. StTeveNsons Me? Oh—oh, no—I 
hardly think so. I-I mean why should 
anybody? I’m alone all day and night. 
I see nobody except my maid, Eloise. 
She’s a big two-hundred-pounder—she’s 
too lazy to bring up my breakfast tray— 
and the only other person is my hus- 
band, Elbert. He’s crazy about me— 
adoves me—waits on me hand and foot— 


has scarcely left my side since I took 
sick twelve years ago. .. . 

SERGEANT Durry (filter): Well, then, 
there’s nothing for you to worry about. 
And now, if you'll just leave the rest of 
this to us— 


Mrs. STEVENSON (not completely 
mollified): But what will you do? It’s so 
late . . . it’s nearly eleven now. 

SERGEANT Durry (filter—more firm- 
ly): We'll take care of it, lady. 

Mrs. STEVENSON: Will you broadcast 
it all over the city? And send out 
squads? And warn your radio cars to 
watch out—especially in suspicious 
neighborhoods—like mine— 

SERGEANT Dury (filter—very bored): 
Lady, I said we'd take care of it. And 
if you'll please hang up— 

Mrs. STEVENSON: Oh... . 

Sounpb: She slams the receiver hard. 

Mrs. STEVENSON: Idiot! (Pause) Now, 
why did I do that? Now he'll think I 
am a fool! (Pause) Oh — why doesn't 
Elbert come home? Why doesn’t he? 

Sounp: She dials Operator. 

Operator (filter): Your call, please? 

Mrs. STEVENSON: Operator—will you 
ring that Murray Hill 3-0093 number 
again? I can’t think what's keeping him 
so long! 

Operator (filter): I will try it for you, 
madam. 

Sounp: Ring. Then busy signal. 

Operator (filter): The line is busy. 
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Mrs. STEVENSON (nasty): I can hear 
it. You don’t have to tell me. I know 
it’s busy... . 

Sounp: She slams down the receiver. 

Mrs. STEVENSON (nervously queru- 
lous): If I could only get out of this bed 
for a little while. If I could get a breath 
of fresh air—or just lean out the window 

and see the street... . 

Sounp: The phone bell rings. She 
picks it up instantly. 

Mrs. STEVENSON: Hello. Elbert? 
Hello. Hello. Hello. Oh—what’s the 
matter with this phone? HELLO .. . 
HELLO. :.. 

SounD: She slams down the receiver. 
A second’s pause. The phone rings 
again, once. She picks it up. 

Mrs. STeveENSON: Hello? Hello . . . 
Oh, for heaven’s sake, who is this? 
Hello, HELLO! 

Sounp: She 
Dials Operator. 

Operator (filter); Your call, please? 

Mrs. STEVENSON (very annoyed and 
imperious): Hello, Operator, I don't 
know what's the matter with this tele- 
phone tonight, but it’s positively driv- 
ing me crazy. I've never seen such 
inefficient, miserable service. Now—I’m 
an invalid, and I’m very nervous, and 
I'm not supposed to be annoyed. But .. . 

Operator (filter): What seems to be 
the trouble, madam? 

Mrs. STEVENSON: Well—everything’s 
wrong. The whole world could be mur- 
dered for all you people care. And now 

my phone keeps ringing. 

Oprrator (filter): Yes, madam? 

Mrs. STEVENSON: Ringing and ring- 
ing and ringing every five seconds or 
so—and when I pick it up, there’s no 
one there! 

Operator (filter): I am sorry, mad- 
am. I will test it for you. 

Mrs. STEVENSON: I don’t want you to 
test it for me. I want you to put that 
call through—at once! 


slams down receiver. 


Operator (filter): I am afraid that 
is not possible, madam. 

Mrs. STEVENSON: Not possible? And 
why—may I ask? 

Operator (filter): The system is au- 
tomatic, madam. If someone is trying 
to dial your number, there is no way 
to check whether the call is coming 
through the system or not—unless the 
person who is trying to reach ‘you com- 
plains to his particular operator. 

Mrs. STEVENSON: Well, of all the 
stupid—and meanwhile I’ve got to sit 
here in my bed, suffering every time 
that phone rings . . . imagining. . . . 

Operator (filter): I will try to check 
it for you, madam. 

Mrs. Stevenson: Check it. Check it. 
That's all anybody can do. Oh—I’'m 
going out of my mind with all you 
people. ... 

Sounp: She slams down the receiver. 
Almost instantly the phone rings. She 
picks up the receiver. 

Mrs. STEVENSON (her nerves getting 
scratchier and _ scratchier): Hello. 
HELLO! Stop ringing, do you hear? 
Answer me. Who is this? Do you realize 
you're driving me crazy? Who’s calling 
me? What are you doing it for? Now 
stop it—stop it, I say. HELLO. HELLO! 
If you don’t stop ringing me, I’m going 
to call the police—do you hear? THE 
POLICE! 

Sounpb: She slams down the receiver. 

Mrs. STEVENSON (sobbing nervously): 
If Elbert would only come home! 

Sounp: The phone rings again sharp- 
ly. 

Mrs. STEVENSON: Let it ring. Let it 
go on ringing. It’s a trick of some kind. 
And I won't answer it. I won’t—even if 
it goes on ringing all night. 

Sounp: The phone suddenly stops— 
then silence 

Mrs. STEVENSON (a terrified note in 
her voice): Now what’s the matter? 
Why did they stop ringing all of a sud- 


den? (Hysterically) What time is it? 
Five to eleven . they’ve decided 
something. They're sure I’m home. 
They heard my voice answer them just 
now. That’s why they've been ringing 
me—why no one has answered me— 

Sounp: She dials Operator. 

Operator (filter); Your call, please? 

Mrs. STEVENSON: Give me the Po- 
lice Department. 

Sounb: Operator puts call through. 
Busy signal. 

Operator (filter): The line is busy. 

Mrs. STEVENSON: Busy? But—that’s 
impossible. The Police Department 
can’t be busy. There must be other 
lines available. 

Operator (filter): The line is busy. 
Shall I ring them for you later? 

Mrs. STEVENSON (frantic): No—no! 
Ive got to speak to them now-—or it 
may be too late. You've got to get 
someone for me. 

Operator (filter): What number do 
you wish to speak to, madam? 

Mrs. STEVENSON (desperately): 1 
don’t know. But there must be someone 
to protect people, besides the police 
department. A—detective agency. ... 

Operator (filter); You will find all 
detective agencies listed in the Classi- 
fied Directory, madam. 

Mrs. STEVENSON: But I don’t have a 
Classified. I mean—I’m too nervous to 
look it up—and I don’t know— 

Operator (filter): I will give you In- 
formation. 

Mrs. STEVENSON (agonizedly): No— 
no. (Furiously) Oh—you're being spite- 
ful, aren’t you? You don’t care, do you, 
what happens to me? I could die—and 
you wouldn't care. (She sobs.) 

Sounp: Hangs up receiver. Phone 
rings. 

Mrs. STEVENSON: Oh—stop it—stop it. 
I can’t stand any more. 

Sounp: She picks up receiver. 

Mrs. Stevenson (yelling frenziedly 
into phone): Hello. What do you want? 
Stop ringing, will you? Stop it... Oh 
... (ina more subdued voice)... Tm 
sorry. Yes. This is Plaza 4-2293., 

Srp Man (filter): This is Western 
Union. I have a telegram here for Mrs. 
Elbert Stevenson. Is there anyone there 
to receive the message? 

Mrs. STEVENSON (trying to calm her- 
self): 1 am Mrs. Stevenson. 

3rp Man (filter): The telegram is as 
follows: Mrs. Elbert Stevenson, 53 
North Sutton Place, New York, New 
York. Darling. Terribly sorry. Tried to 
get you for last hour, but line busy. 
Leaving for Boston 11 P. M. tonight, 
on urgent business. Back tomorrow 
afternoon. Keep happy. Love. Signed, 
Elbert. 


Mrs. STEVENSON 


(breathlessly, al- 
most to hersel#): Oh—no— 
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Srp MAN (filter): That is all, madam. 
Do you wish us to deliver a copy of the 
message? 

Mrs. Stevenson: No. No, thank you. 

3D MAN (filter): Very well, madam. 
Good-night. 

Sounp: Hangs up. 

Mrs. STEVENSON 
Good-night. 

Sounp: She hangs up. 

Mrs. Stevenson (suddenly bursting 
out): No. No—I don’t believe it. He 
couldn’t do it. Not when he knows I'll 
be all alone. It’s some trick— 

Sounp: She dials Operator. 

Operator (filter): Your call, please? 

Mrs. STEVENSON: Murray Hill 3-0093. 

Operator (filter): You may dial that 
number direct, mada.. . 

Sounp: She cuts Mrs. Stevenson off. 

Mrs. STEVENSON (wretchedly): Oh... 

Sounp: You hear her nervously dial- 
ing the number. It comes through, ring 
after long ring. No answer. 

Mrs. Stevenson: He’s gone. Elbert 
—how could you? How could you— 

Sounp: She hangs up the phone. 

Mrs. STEVENSON (sobs, pitying her- 
self): But I can’t be alone—tonight. I 
can’t. If I’m alone one more second, I'll 
go mad. I don’t care what he says—or 
what the expense is—I'm a sick . . . 

Sounp: She dials Information. 

INFORMATION (filter): This is Infor- 
mation. 

Mrs. StEvENSON: I want the tele- 
phone number of Henchley Hospital. 

INFORMATION (filter): Henchley Hos- 
pital? Do you have the address, madam? 

Mrs. STEVENSON: No. It’s somewhere 
in the seventies. It’s a very small, pri- 
vate, and exclusive hospital where I had 
my appendix out two years ago. Hench- 
ley—H-e-n-c— 

INFORMATION (filter): One moment. 

Mrs. STEVENSON: Please hurry. And 
please—what is the time? 

INFORMATION (filter): I do not know, 
madam. You may find out the time by 
dialing Meridian 7-1212. 

Mrs. STEVENSON (irritated): Oh, for 
heaven's sake . . . 

INFORMATION (filter): The number 
of Henchley Hospital is Butterfield 7- 
0105, madam. 

Mrs. STEVENSON: Butterfield 7-0105. 

Sounp: She hangs up before she 
finishes speaking, and you hear her 
dialing number even as she speaks— 
then ring. 

4TH Man (solid, practical—filter) : 
Henchley Hospital. Good evening. 

Mrs. STEVENSON: Nurses’ Registry. 

4TH Man (filter): Who was it you 
wished to speak to, please? 

Mrs. Stevenson (high-handed): I 
want the Nurses’ Registry, at once. I 
want a trained nurse. I want to hire her 
immediately. For the night. 


(mechanically) : 
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4TH Man (filter): I see. And what is 
the nature of the case, madam? 

Mrs. Stevenson: Nerves. I’m very 
nervous. I need soothing—and com- 
panionship. You see—my husband is 
away—and ['m— 

4TH Man (filter): Have you been 
recommended to us by any doctor? 

Mrs. STEVENSON: No. But I really 
don’t see why all this catechizing is 
necessary. I want a trained nurse. I was 
a patient in your hospital two years 
ago. And after all, I do expect to pay 
this person for attending me. 

47H MAN (filter): We quite under- 
stand that, madam. But these are busy 
times, you know. Registered nurses are 
very scarce just now—and our super- 
intendent has asked us to send people 
out only on cases where the physician 
in charge feels it is absolutely necessary. 

Mrs. Stevenson’ (high-handed): 
Well, it is absolutely necessary. I'm a 
sick woman. I—I’m very upset. Very. 
I'm alone in this house—and I'm an 
invalid—and tonight I overheard a 
telephone conversation that upset me 
dreadfully. In fact (beginning to yell) 
if someone doesn’t come at once—I’m 
afraid I'll go out of my mind— 

4TH MAN (filter—calmly) : I see. Well 
—I'll speak to Miss Phillips as soon as 
she comes in. And what is your name, 
madam? 

Mrs. STEVENSON: Miss Phillips? And 
what time do you expect her in? 

4TH MAN (filter): I really don’t know, 
madam. She went out to supper at 
eleven o'clock. 

Mrs. Stevenson: Eleven o'clock! But 
it’s not eleven yet! (She cries out.) Oh— 
my clock has stopped. I thought it was 
running down. What time is it? 

4tH Man (filter—pausing): Just fif- 
teen minutes past eleven... . 

Sounp: Telephone receiver being 
lifted on the same line as Mrs. Steven- 
son’s. 

Mrs. STEVENSON (crying out): What 
was that? 
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4TH Man (filter): What was what, 
madam? 

Mrs. STEVENSON: That—that click— 
just now—in my own telephone. As 
though someone had lifted the receiver 
off the hook of the extension telephone 
downstairs. 

4TH Man (filter): 1 didn’t hear it, 
madam. Now—about this— 

Mrs. STEVENSON (terrified): But—I 
did. There’s someone in this house. 
Someone downstairs—in the kitchen. 
And they're listening to me now. They re 
... (Screams. ) 

Sounp: She hangs up—then silence. 

Mrs. STEVENSON (in a suffocated 
voice): I won't pick it up. I won't let 
them hear me. I'll be quiet—and they'll 
think . . . (with growing terror), but if 
I don't call someone now—while they're 
still down there—there’'ll be no time. . . . 

Sounp: She picks up the receiver and 
dials Operator. Ring three times. 

Operator (filter): Your call, please? 

Mrs. STEVENSON (in a desperate 
whisper): Operator. I—I'm in desperate 
trouble. I— 

OperatTon (filter): I cannot hear you, 
madam. Please speak louder. 

Mrs. STEVENSON (still whispering) : 
I don’t care. I—there’s someone listen- 
ing. Can you hear me now? 

Operator (filter): No, madam. 

Mrs. STEVENSON (desperately): But 
youve got to hear me. Oh—please. 
You've got to help me. There’s someone 
in this house. Someone who's going to 
murder me. And you've got to get in 
touch with the... . 

Sounp: Click of receiver being put 
down in Mrs. Stevenson’s line. 

Mrs. STEVENSON (bursting out wild- 
ly): Oh—there it is. He’s put it down— 
he’s put down the extension phone. He’s 
—coming up .. . (Her voice is hoarse 
with fear.) He’s coming up the stairs. 
Give me the police . . . the police. .. . 

Operator (filter): One moment, 
pause) 

Sounp: Call is put through. Phone 
rings at other end. On second ring Mrs. 
Stevenson starts to scream. She screams 
twice as the phone continues to ring. 
On the fourth scream we hear the sound 
of a subway train as it roars over a 
nearby bridge. It drowns out all sound 
for a second. Then it passes and we 
hear the phone still ringing at the other 
end. The telephone is picked up. 

SERGEANT Durry (filter): Police Sta- 
tion, Precinct 43. Duffy speaking. (A 
pause ) 

SERGEANT Durry 
Police Department. 
speaking. 

Georce (same distinctive voice as in 
beginning of play): Sorry. Wrong num- 
ber. 

Sounp: Recewer is hung up. 


( filter—louder) : 
Sergeant Duffy 
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The Wise and the Weak 


The urge to be “one of the gang” 
is a natural one—but when the setting 
is a crowded section of a large city, and 
“the gang” a group of hoodlums, the 
price may be too much to pay. Sus- 
pense—and shock—are in store for you 
in this story by a former New Yorker 
who writes with gripping realism of 
life in Manhattan’s East Side. 

“The Wise and the Weak” won a 
National Award in the short story divi- 
sion of the 1953 Scholastic Writing 
Awards. 


WAS new in the neighborhood. | 

had just moved from the Lower 
West to the Lower East Side. Not 
much of a change! They were both 
dumps. I hated moving from the place 
I was brought up in, the place where 
all my friends lived. I had to start all 
over again making new friends. Days 
passed and still I had no friends. Sure 
there were boys, but none would talk 
to me, and when I tried talking to 
them, they would just turn and walk 
away. 

After about cen days of doing abso- 
lutely nothing I decided to do some- 
thing lest I go crazy. One evening 
after supper I went downstairs and 
ran across a guy sitting on the stoop. 
1 walked up to him and said, “Hello.” 

“Hiya,” was his reply. He started 
walking away. I grabbed him bv his 
arm and asked, “Why are you walking 
away?” 

He looked at me, then at my hand 
on his arm. With a wise grin on his 
face, he said, “You'd better get your 
hand off, Sonny. You're wrinkling the 
skin.” 

I released my grip. He looked at me 
sarcastically and said, “Better watch 
that, Son, or next time I might get 
rough with you.” 

I returned his sarcasm, answering, 
“Would you care to try?” 

Flying fists, scratching fingernails, 
feet dancing on a human floor. I was 
getting the better of it. He went down. 
He got up. Down, up, down, up, like 


the continuous beat of a drum. I 
pushed him on his way and he stag- 
gered down the street. A proud smile 
ran across my lips. I walked down to 
the candy store to celebrate by buying 
a soda. 

It was getting dark. Since I had had 
enough excitement for one day I de- 
cided to go home. I walked slowly at 
first. Then, realizing it was rapidly 
getting dark, I increased my speed. I 
wasn't taking any chances. I opened 
the door to the hallway and _ started 
climbing the stairs. 

“Hey you, Sonny.” [ turned around. 
It was him again, the big would-be 
tough guy. 

“What the 
asked. 

“Nothing, I just wanted to meet vou 
and make friends.” 

Friends. The word seemed to scare 
me. Yet I had to have some friends. I 
walked down. He extended his hand. 
It missed ny hand but not my stom- 
ach. Another hand, not to mine but to 
my face. This time I went down. I got 
up determined to teach this “big 
wheel” a lesson. But now, instead of 
one, there were six. This time I was 
the one who was going up and down, 
and I didn’t like it. It wasn’t long be- 
fore it was over—for me, anyway. My 
lips were swollen, my eye was shut, 
mv nose was bleeding. I hesitated, feel- 
ing for other injuries, fearing they had 
relieved me of some of my valuables. 
A hand came down to help me up. I 
was still away from it all. I got up and 
was about to say thanks. Yeah, it was 
him again, the “big tough guy.” But 
this time I was in no mood—or rather, 
no condition—to fight. 

“Come on, let’s you and me go down 
to Vito's,” he said. 

“Vito's?” 

“Yeah, the candy store.” 

“Oh, veah, sure. Let’s go.” 

We walked down and sat in one of 
the booths and started talking. I told 
him my life history and he told me his. 
His name was Ron. Nice name for a 


heck do you want?” I 
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not-so-nice guy. He came to the point. 

“Phil, how would vou like to join our 
club?” 

“Yeah, 
not?” 

“First, you'll have to prove vou’re an 
able member. You'll have to prove that 
you're efficient, useful.” 

“Efficient? Useful? | 
didn’t I?” 

“Yes, but you'll have to do much 
more than that. Well?” 

“Yeah. Okay, what’s my assignment?” 

“Meet me tomorrow, here at Vito’s, 
at, let’s say about seven.” 

I went back home, fixed my _bat- 
tered profile and went to sleep. The 
next day went rather slowly. I hadn't 
seen Ron all day. I hoped he wasn’t 
joking. At six I went up ‘for supper. 
At seven I was at Vito’s. Ron hadn't 
arrived yet. I kept wondering what 
I was to do. I ordered a small Coke and 


sure,” I answered. “Why 


landed you, 


Entry by Barbara Boterf, Ponca City 
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waited for Ron. Five after seven. Then 
ten after, fifteen, twenty after. He'll 
never come, I thought. 

I finished drinking the Coke and 
was ready to leave when the door to 
Vito’s opened. Ron came walking in, 
looked around, saw me. He walked 
over, sat down opposite me, lit a cig- 
arette, inhaled and let the smoke come 
slowly out of his nose and mouth. He 
was mysterious, and I was jumpy. May- 
be I've made a mistake, letting him 
think I’m bad and bold, I thought. I’ve 
never gotten in trouble before, and I 
wouldn’t want to. I'd better go home 
before something really happens. 

I stood up, and then Ron spoke: 
“Well, Phil, ready? Ready to prove 
vourself?” 

“Well, I, I” 

“Don’t worry, Phil. It has nothing to 
do with defying the law.” I was about 
to say “no,” when I spotted Ron’s ever- 
loving friends outside. 

“Okay, Ron, let’s be on our way,” I 
said. 

“Good boy, Phil, you're a real troop- 
er.” He laughed. I shook with fright. 
I had gone beyond my own reach. We 
walked until we got to the building 
across the street from where I lived. 
“Let’s go up, Phil,” he said. 

“Yeah, sure,” I answered. That was 


all I could say, “Yeah, sure.” Up the 


stairs, first, second, third, and then the 
final floor. I stopped. 

“Where are we going, Ron?” 

“To the roof. You’re not afraid, are 
you, Phil?” I didn’t answer but just 
kept climbing. We walked out to the 
roof. 

“Well, what now, Ron?” 

“Wait a minute, just a minute.” The 
building next to this was about five 
feet away. In between the two build- 
ings was a four-floor drop. I walked to 
the ledge, looked over and quickly 
jumped back. This I didn’t like. The 
ledge was two feet high. Ron saw that 
I was jittery. 

“Scared, Phil?” 

“No, let’s just get on with the... 
the game.” 

Ron smiled. “Yeah, game.” The door 
on the roof opened. Ron’s friends 
emerged carrying a thick iron pipe a 
little over five feet long. They laid it 
from roof to roof. I turned to Ron. 

“What's that for?” 

“We're going to play Tarzan.” Just 
then more of Ron’s friends appeared 
on our roof. 

“Tarzan. What do you mean?” 

“Just what I said. You know how 
Tarzan swings on a rope. Well this 
time it isn’t going to be a rope but a 
bar.” 

“Who's going to be Tarzan?” 

“Tll give you one guess.” 
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Philip Aponte lived 
in New York City for 
fifteen years. This ex- 
perience, he says, pro- 
vided him with the ma- 
terial for “The Wise 
and the Weak.” At 
Ridgewood (N. J.) H. S., 
Phil was a member of 
the Spanish Club and 
of the intra-mural vol- 
leyball and basketball 
teams. His hobby: play- 

ing the piano. His ambition: to become an ex- 
port-import manager or an insurance salesman. 


“You're crazy, Ron. That’s a four- 
floor drop.” 

“Nervous, Phil? Did I say it was go- 
ing to be you?” 

“No, I guess you didn’t, but I have 
to admit you had me scared there for 
a minute.” 

“You should be, Phil, because it is 
going to be you.” 

I stood there, stunned, even though 
I had suspected it from the very be- 
ginning. If only someone would call 
me or come upstairs to the roof, I 
thought to myself. It suddenly became 
silent. It was the first time I had really 
noticed how quiet a city slum can be. 
All of Ron’s friends bowed politely, say- 
ing, “After you, Phil, after you.” I took 
a few steps toward the iron bar, then 
stopped and turned, looking for a pos- 
sible opening in their defense. The door 
to the roof was still open. My last 
chance, I thought. But Ron’s thinking 
was faster than mine. 

“You'll never make: it, Phil. If you 
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try and we catch you, we might—ah— 
accidently on purpose throw you over.” 
He smiled and bowed politely, saying, 
“After you, Phil.” I walked over to the 
ledge. 

“Look, Ron—” 

“Get going, Phil.” I grabbed the end 
of the bar. The other end was being 
held by a couple of other guys. One 
foot went over the side—I looked down 
—my hand grabbed on for dear life, 
and this time the expression really 
meant something. My other foot went 
over. I started on my way toward the 
other roof, hand over hand in agony, 
my feet dangling in the air. My muscles 
ached. My hands started sweating. A 
little more to go. I made it. Now to put 
my foot on the ledge. My foot reached 
the ledge. Then, suddenly, without 
warning, one of the boys pushed it off. 
“Sorry,” he said, “but you're not wel- 
come on this side.” 

I tried again to put my foot on the 
ledge, but again he pushed it off. My 
strength, or what was left of it, was 
going. I pleaded with Ron to let me 
get over. The answer I received was a 
loud burst of laughter. I started back 
to where I had originally started. 
Halfway there, I felt myself slipping. 
I gripped tighter to the bar; I couldn't 
go on. Looking down, I could see noth- 
ing but darkness. I tried desperately to 
sit on the bar. Up I would go, then 
down I would slip. 

I couldn't feel my hands any more 
My neck muscles hurt me terribly. I 





By the time you read this, the 
February “‘Cavaleade Firsts” will be 
rolling off the printing press. This 
means that only two more “Caval- 
cade Firsts” will appear before the 
Literary Cavalcade May Annual 
Awards Issue. But those two coming 
issues represent two good chances of 
your seeing a contribution of your 
own in print on these pages—if you 
get busy now! 

Our May Annual Awards Issue, 
with its sampling of the winning se- 
lections from the 1954 Scholastic 
Writing Awards, is our “big splash” 
of the year. It’s an exciting issue— 
for you and for us. But even the 
Annual Awards Issue cannot publish 
all the outstanding Awards entries, 
so your Writing Awards entry will 
have an even greater chance of pub- 
lication if you make up your mind 
that it’s going to carry a January 
postmark. 

So we offer to you as slogans for 
the new year: “Beat the Press!” and 
“This is the Month!” 

Perhaps this month’s selections 





BEAT THE PRESS! 


will help to “jell” an idea of your 
own that you’ve been planning to 
write up. Philip Aponte’s straight- 
forward, colloquial style in “The 
Wise and the Weak” might hit just 
the right note for you to use in a 
story based on your experiences. 
John Murphy’s rollicking account of 
an ill-starred “first love” may set 
you off on some amusing reminis- 
cences of your own. We hope so! 

You'll find the 1954 Scholastic 
Writing Awards entry blank on page 
31 of this issue. Clip out or copy 
the blank and attach it to your man- 
uscript when you send it in. (Rules 
for °54 Writing Awards on p. 39). 

All entries in the Scholastic Writ- 
ing Awards will be considered for 
publication in “Cavaleade Firsts.” 
(Single poems are also considered 
for “Cavaleade Firsts,” although a 
minimum of 50 lines is required for 
entrance in the Writing Awards.) 

So hello, young writers wherever 
you are! The presses are waiting 
—let us hear from you! 


—The Editors 
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tried once more, this time putting my 
foot on the bar, then swinging up on it. 
Slowly but surely I started my. agoniz- 
ing journey to the top. Mv foot was on 
the bar, my teeth grinding together. 
Up, up, up a little more. A long sigh 
of relief. I was sitting on the bar, 
drenched with sweat. It was 
again. A few seconds, minutes. A pass- 
ing plane overhead, but I didn’t dare 
look up. Why? I didn’t know, nor did I 
care to think about it. 

“Look, Ron, what now, please? 
Please let me go.” A few tears slid down 
my face. I wasn’t one of them. I guess 
I had known it from the beginning. 

“Well, Ron, well?” 

“Hey, Phil, you want a glass of wa- 
ter or something? You want to play 
cards? Come come on. He 
laughed. They all laughed. But when 
death’s in your grasp you don't laugh. 

“Well, Phil, we're going.” 

“Wait, Ron. If you go, I'll never get 
out of here.” 

“Look, Phil, if you get out of this, 
vou're one of the boys. If you don’t, 
well—well, you can bet we'll be at the 
funeral.” He smiled and left, his boys 
following. 

If I swung to one end, the other end 
would become unbalanced and would 
be likely to slide off. Another puzzle 
to figure out. | thought of ane solution, 
then another, and another. No good, no 
good. None of them were any good. I 
thought of every possible angle. The 
only thing to do was to hope the bar 
wouldn't slide off the roof. 

Again I hung from the center of the 
bar and inched up towards the ledge. 

The bar started slipping. I reached 
for the ledge, grabbed it as the bar fell 
clanging below. The little pebbles of 
the ledge were cutting into my finger 
tips, but I was close. My arms extended 
high over my head. My body was close 
against the building. I lifted myself, 
scraping my knees and my face. Home 
was so near, so near. My foot reached 
for the ledge. One last burst of energy, 
and over I went, flat on my back on 
the roof. I lay there, my eyes closed. 
My lips murmuring a prayer. My legs 
and arms dead to the world. 

I stayed there for what seemed 
hours. Then slowly I went back home, 
making sure I wasn’t seen. Next day I 
told my mother the story. At first she 
didn’t believe it, but after I showed 
her the bruises and cuts she stood there 
amazed. The only thought that entered 
her mind was to call the police. I quick- 
ly talked her out of it, telling her it 
was better to have a living son than a 
dead one. We moved back to the West 
Side. Not much of a change. Both 
dumps, but it was a change for me— 
plenty. 
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By John Murphy 


Hazel Park (Mich.) H. S. 


LOVE 


Teacher, Dorothy Bolton-Wall 


You'll have a good chuckle over this 
light-hearted essay that John Murpl:y 
has entered in the 1954 Scholastic 
Writing Awards. 


J7HEN you are fourteen, love hits 
you like a charging rhino. Girls, 
formerly an unknown sex, suddenly 
blossom forth in front of your aston- 
ished eyes. You forsake the Count of 
Monte Cristo, the war-games, and your 
masculine companions, and strike out 
on your own in the pursuit of “Amour” 
and its consequences. Someone has 
said: “The first affair is the worst 
affair.” 

I personally will vouch for that state- 
ment, for like any other fourteen-year- 
old, I, too, ventured upon the stormy 
sea of romance. I carried a freshman 
Latin text, a chip on my shoulder, a 
song in my heart, and a winking eye 


Entry by John Dierking, Shawnee Mission 
H. S., Merriman, Kan., in ‘53 Art Awards. 


for any young maiden I chanced to 
meet. And when I met her, like any 
other adolescent dupe, I fell head over 
heels in love. 

Her name was Mary Lou and no 
more sultry a siren was ever born. Her 
soft brown hair, clear blue eyes and 
bewitching glance caused me to dance 
with delight. To say that I adored her 
was an understatement; I would have 
followed her through infinity. Our first 
meeting was arranged by a mutual ac- 
quaintance. She looked me over skep- 
tically and she uttered through her 
precious lips: “Your head looks like a 
mop; don’t you ever comb your hair?” 

I could only answer with a blush 
that lit up the area like a searchlight. 
That night I purchased a bottle of hair 
oi] and spent an hour grooming my 
wire-like locks—to the amazement of 
my entire family. 

It taok me a week to build up suffi- 
cient courage to see her again. This 
time the meeting was on her front 
porch and as the cool of evening set in, 
we talked of many things. The con- 
versation, however, was limited mostly 
to our future relationship. I was ready 
to propose, but could not find the 
proper words or moment to reveal my 
undying love. I decided to wait; I was 
convinced that this was the real thing. 

Then she saw an object in my hand. 
It was a figurine that I had boug)t for 
my sister, who had a collection. “Oh! 
It’s lovely,” she said, wrenching it from 
my grip. What was I to do but give it 
to her, thanking Heaven for the oppor- 
tunity to impress her? Her immediate 
delight far surpassed anything that I 
had ever attempted before, and thus I 
began a chain of presents that would 
have made any Fifth Avenue playboy 
green with envy. 

Every night for several weeks I ar- 
rived at her home carrying a figurine 
of some sort. Soon her front room 
looked like a window in a curio shop. 
The mantelpiece over her fireplace was 
completely adorned with figurines of 
every size and shape. At that time, you 
could purchase a figurine for a very 
reasonable sum. Thirty-five cents would 
get you a good Chinaman bowing over 
a primitive hoe. Forty cents would buy 
a Japanese princess and fifty cents 
would get you a native maiden basking 
in the sun (her favorite). But, not only 
did I give, I also received. I was able 
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John Murphy has had 
other “loves” since the 
one he describes in 
“First Love.” One of 
these is debating. As 
an active debater at 
Hazel Park (Mich.) H. 
S., John has taken part 
in debating contests all 
over his state. His in- 
terest in writing is fair- 
ly recent, and partly 
the result of his three 

seasons’ work at a local race track. One of his 
ambitions as a writer, John says, is to return 
some day to the race track “and record the 
unique society that exists there.” 


to enjoy her television (at that time a 
novelty), while at the same time I 
munched on popcorn which she had 
made. 

This continued for some time, until 
one night I made the idiotic mistake of 
not buying the usual figurine. My funds 
had collapsed and I approached her 
house empty-handed. When I informed 
her of the dreadful calamity, she said: 
“You must be joking, I'll search your 
pockets.” As she went through each 
pocket, her expression changed from 
good to fair; fair to worse; worse to 
bad; and bad to very bad. 

“Where is my figurine?” she de- 
manded. 

“I haven't got one,” I replied. 

My melodramatic tone did not im- 
press her. “Get out!” she said coldly. 

In a fit of desperation, I seized a 
bushel basket that still contained some 
unironed clothes and began emptying 
the mantelpiece of its contents. “What 
are you doing?” she screamed. 

It did not occur to me that I was 
committing a breach of honor in taking 
what I rightfully thought was mine. 

“Indian giver,” she blurted out, al- 
most hysterically. 
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This was no time for ethics and I 
tucked the bushel basket under my 
arm, summoned what remained of my 
dignity and said: “What's mine is 
mine!” With my voice still ringing in 
the air, I haughtily stormed out the 
door. 

Occasionally, we pass on the street 
and when she sees me she breaks out 
into a frenzy of uncontrollable, mur- 
derous laughter. “Hello, Indian giver!” 
she yells. “Hello, vourself!” I reply, as- 
suming a makeshift smile. The funny 
part about the whole affair, though, is 
—I never kissed her once! 


Deluded 


Sheila's portrait of a peacock was 
recently sent to “Cavalcade Firsts,” and 
we're sure you'll enjoy it. 


The peacock’s tail is silver blue and 
bright. 

It whirls about his feet in shimmering, 

And sweeps the ground in gaudy 
glimmering, 

A spectrum made of lambent-colored 
light. 

The bird lifts up his head to its full 
height; 

He views the world, disdainfully uloof. 

His rainbow coat is positively proof 

Of glory and ability to fight. 

His only thought is that he now must 
rule, 

No matter whom he uses as his tool, 

And all the rest are willing to admit 

He lives by courage and his glowing 
wit. 

A conqueror, he looks about his land 

And finally sees it turn to barren sand. 


By Sheila Perlman 
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If you're an art student, you know the 
answer. It symbolizes the variety of 
SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS. 


Painting . . . drawing . . . design 

. sculpture . . . crafts . . . photog- 
raphy . . . whatever your interest, you 
can find it in the 29 classifications open 
to you. That's why it’s fun to enter the 
Scholastic Art Awards. 


There are 141 tuition scholarships, 
over $15,000 in cash awards, thou- 
sands of gold keys and certificates at 
regional shows, and the honor of be- 
ing represented at the Nationc! High 
Schooi Art Exhibition at Pittsburgh's 
Cargenie Institute. You have a better 
chance of winning if you start early. 


Many of you attend school in areas 
where regional exhibitions will take 
place. The rules book will tell you just 
where and when to submit your en- 
tries. If your art teacher has not re- 
ceived a copy, request one from 
SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS, 33 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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By OLUF REED OLSEN 


In April, 1940, gallant little Norway 
tell before the Nazi steamroller, and 
the German army took over the coun- 
try. The Nazis were to use Norway as 
an important base from which to at- 
tack Allied shipping on the high seas. 
At the time the Germans moved into 
his homeland, Oluf Reed Olsen was 21. 
He cast his lot with Norwegian re- 
sistance groups and was forced to flee 
to England. He made a miraculous 
passage across the treacherous North 
Sea in an 18-foot sailboat. In England 
he flew as a pilot of the Norwegian Air 
Force, then was trained by the British 
Secret Service for a special mission in 
his homeland. He was to keep the Allies 
informed about German activities, and 
particularly about German shipping in 
the important port of Kristiansand. 


i 
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“Everyday we observed and reported German shipping in Kristiansand Harbor.” 


Two Eggs on My Plate 


Book excerpt: the incredible—and true—adventures 


A 
Photos from Two Eggs on My Plate 


of a boy in the Norwegian Underground 


HE PLAN called for me to be 

dropped by parachute without any 
more equipment than I could cram 
into a pack—a radio transmitter and 
receiver; the necessary codes, arms, and 
ammunition, a suit of clothes to re- 
place the rough outfit I should be 
dropped in; and a ten-day ration of 
food. 

Ten days later, the main equipment, 
weighing about 1,300 pounds, was to 
be dropped at a prearranged place in 
Southern Norway; in the meantime I 
should have made arrangements with 
the people from Oslo who were to 
work at the first radio station. This 
was the plan. 

I had made twelve parachute jumps, 
so that part of the job did not worry 
me too much! 


Late in the afternoon of April 17 
we drove into the grounds of an old 
English country house surrounded by 
high walls. Everyone here was sworn 
to secrecy; every man or woman, from 
the commanding officer down to the 
washer-woman, was chosen with special 
care. 

The thing which perhaps everyone 
remembers best about the [country 
house], was the so-called “Operational 
Egg.” 

Fresh eggs were at that time largely 
unobtainable by the English public. 
Only dried eggs from Canada or 


Reprinted by permission from Two Eggs 
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America were used. Yet, once in a while 
at suppertime, two fine fresh eggs were 
carefully laid on a plate before a par- 
ticular person. 

The person so favored seemed sud- 
denly to lose all taste for the tempting 
delicacy. The two eggs on his plate 
meant just one thing: it was his turn 
to take part in the night's operations; 
a reminder of this, and a last special 
piece of hospitality, were the “Opera- 
‘ional Eggs.” 

That evening of April 17 I was to 
sit down in a few seconds and see two 
fried eggs on my plate. The rare treat 
did not even whet my appetite. There 
was too much to think about, too many 
still unanswered questions connected 
with the coming hours and days. 

* * * 

A last handshake, and I was driven 
out to a plane. 

One by one the engines were started 
and revved up, the magnetos were 
tested, and -the plane began to taxi 
out toward the runway. A green light 
from the control tower: “You are O. K. 
for take-off... .” 

“From now on you are Johansen! 
You are a woodcutter—logger it says on 
your passport—and you were born on a 
small farm north of Konigsberg. You 
are a member of the Nasjonal Samling 
(the Quisling® collaborationist crgani- 
zation) —and are as simple and stupid 
as the rest of your family.” I sat think- 
ing alond to kill time. 

Now and then we passed over in- 
habited regions. Single scattered lights 
began to appear; the people down 
there knew that this was no ordinary 
patrolling German plane out at that time 
of night. Suddenly a string of dots and 
dashes shone through the darkness 
from a little mountain farm: a string 
of V’s [the famous allied symbol “V” 
for Victory]. Someone had _ probably 
been practicing this letter for a long 
time. There was more: LONG LIVE 
ENGL-—and then suddenly a stop. We 
never found out what happened to pre- 
vent completion of the dramatic mes- 
sage. 


An Hour to Pinpoint! 


“Another hour to pinpoint!” I gave 
a start; for a good quarter-of-an-hour 
I had totally forgotten what was going 
to happen. It was a message from the 
navigator. “Pilot to “Norway’—pilot to 
‘Norway.” It was for me this time. 

I had a half-hour before it was time 
to get ready. 

Then: “Twenty minutes to target! 
Pilot to ‘Norway.’” 

“O. K., Captain, go ahead.” I hardly 
knew my voice. 


*A quisling is a person who works against 
his own country—in this case Norwegians 
who were aiding the Germans. 


“Get ready—and good luck!” 

Again I replied automatically: 
“Thanks for the trip; we'll meet again 
in a year or so—I hope!” 

I broke off the connection, put on 
my rubber helmet, fastened it securely, 
gropingly found my gloves, and put 
them on. 

I got up, stepped over a lot of par- 
cels containing leaflets to be dropped 
on the return journey to conceal the 
plane’s real mission, and sat down on 
the forward edge of two large doors 
in the floor. The dispatcher was busy 
checking over the parachute harness 
and hooking it onto the large rubber- 
covered pack which now hung in a slip 
arrangement right over the doors. 

What was to happen now, in theory, 
was this. I was to jump out first. When 
the thirteen-foot-long straps from the 
harness to the pack were drawn tight, 
the pack would break loose and fall 
more or less straight out of the hole. 
On top of the pack the parachute itself 
lay packed: in this case a parachute 
thirty-two feet in diameter. The top 
of the parachute was in turn fastened 
to a steel wire sixteen feet long by a 
kind of string which would bear a 
weight of 225 pounds, and the steel 
wire was fastened to the plane. 

When the jumper had gone thirteen 
feet out into the air, the pack would 
fall when the straps from the harness 
were drawn tight. Pack and man would 
then fall the length of the sjeel wire, 
and the wire would begin to draw out 
the parachute, which was about thirty 
feet long. 

In other words, when the whole 
thing had fallen thirteen feet (straps) 
plus three feet (pack) plus sixteen feet 
(steel wire) plus thirty feet (length of 
parachute before opening)—about sixty 
feet all told—the string which fastened 
the parachute to the steel wire would 
be broken by the weight, and the para- 
chute would open! 

“Ten minutes to target!” But by now 
my brain had ceased to function nor- 
mally; there was just one sentence 
which kept repeating itself automati- 
cally: “You're going out through that 
hole!” 

Then the dispatcher opened the 
doors. An icy blast blew up through 
the hole. There, far below, lay old 
Mother Norway—mountain on moun- 
tain, valley on valley—jagzed, repellent, 
cold! Seconds seemed like*hours as I 
sat with my legs halfway over the hole, 
ready to jump. 

I looked back to the dispatcher’s 
face, for I was to get my signal from 
him. He was standing with the micro- 
phone mask over his face, and from his 
movements I could see that he was 
talking to the captain. The plane was 
swinging steadily—rising a little, then 
sinking again: something was not as it 
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should be—something was decidedly 
wrong. 

It was the wind force. In the last 
minutes over the hole I had sat and 
wondered how in the world the thing 
was to come off: the plane was being 
heaved up and down so erratically that 
it was hard to stay in the right place. 
The dispatcher signaled to me to take 
off my rubber helmet. There was a 
thirty-five-mile wind force, and the cap- 
tain told me curtly that he refused to 
let me go. 

So it was all to be for nothing— 
all.the anxious seconds and minutes 
that to me had seemed like hours. 
Cursing fate, I wrenched off the para- 
chute harness, crept into the sleeping 
bag, and did not awake till we had 
landed on the airfield in England five 
hours later. 

We tried again the next night, and 
again I had to accept having the jump 
canceled for the same reason as before; 
this time the wind force was nearer 
forty miles per hour. 


Now or Never!—NOW! 

It was early morning on April 20, 
1943; the hour was 1:45. For the third 
time I was sitting at the edge of the 
hole in the afterpart of the Halifax. 
This was the last night of the full 
moon, the last night before the sumn‘er 
months, during which agents could not 
be dropped into Norway [nights in the 
summer are fairly light in Norway]. 
In other words, this was the last chance 
I had of carrying out the task I had 
undertaken. 

Again we circled around, again the 
plane was flung from side to side by 
a strong wind; again I sat on the edge 
of the open hole, undergoing the worst 
possible mental torture. The plane be- 
gan to climb again! 

There must be some limits to what 
a man can endure. I will not report the 
discussion that went on for at least 
fifteen minutes, except to state that in 
the hearing of witnesses—the rest of the 
crew—I took the whole responsibility 
on myself. 

I was sitting at the edge of the hole 
again; the time was 2:07 A.M. This 
time it was the dispatcher who was 
nervous; for me there was only one 
thing to do: to take the chance of 
things going right, and jump. 

The Halifax went lower—the contours 
of water, mountain, and forest grew 
sharper—there was a terrible lot of 
snow—the plane swung—speed was re- 
duced slightly-we went steadily lower 
—I was tossed to and fro—I flung both 
my legs into the hole—fractions of sec- 
onds—red light. 

“Go!” 

I started and—was out. 

The wind howled in my face. I was 


flung around—struck mv head against 
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something, the rear wheel of the Hali- 
fax—I saw stars—many stars—a terrific 
jerk—more stars—a sharp pain in my 
back, my head—everywhere—the night 
was dark—I lost consciousness. 

The next thing I knew I was being 
jerked and tossed about violently: it 
was a little while before I really paid 
any attention to what was happening— 
and suddenly there, a few yards away 
against the fearful wind, I saw the 
rear turret of the Halifax and the rest 
of the craft silhouetted against the sky. 
I was hanging from the plane! 

Whether it was fear or pain that 
made me faint again, I cannot say; it 
was probably both. I recovered con- 
sciousness, feeling that I was still hang- 
ing, that I was being flung up and down 
it a furious pace—and I fainted again. 

Before I regained consciousness 
again, a miracle must have happened: 
I was on my way to the ground far 
below. I looked up instinctively: yes, 
the parachute was open, but only part 
way. It looked to me as if some of the 
many silk cords extending up to the 
parachute had got entangled in the 
material and divided the whole “um- 
brella” into several sections. 

I looked down—far below in the dark- 
ness lay water, mountaintops, and 
forest. I could only feel that I was 
falling a good deal faster than I had 
ever done before. But there was ab- 
solutely nothing I could do about it. 
Yet there was scmething seriously 
wrong with my right foot or leg. It 
was hanging all wrong in relation to 
the left—almost at a right angle. I tried 
to lift my leg as I hung there in the 
air—but the only reaction was a stab 
of pain. 


Ground Coming Up—FAST! 

It was blowing hard: I was ap- 
proaching a ridge just below me—dense 
wood—no, I was caught again by a vio- 
lent gust, passed the top of the ridge, 
and was propelled full-speed down into 
the valley on the other side. 

I held my breath—now for it! A 
bunch of big fir tops came rushing at 
me—there was the noise of branches 
breaking—something like a big bough 
hit me in the face—everything became 
still. 

I had fainted again. 

I don’t know how long I was uncon- 
scious, but gradually I came to again. 
There was a strange noise in my ears, 
followed by a strange silence, and for 
a few seconds, minutes perhaps, I felt 
that I was dreaming—felt that I had 
come into a completely new world. At 
first I dared not move, but at last I 
tried. A burning pain in my _ back 
brought me back to reality, and I 
looked up, sideways, and down. 

I had landed in the top of a tree 
and was hanging with my back against 


the trunk. Above me, a dark mass 
against the lighter sky, hung my pack. 
The fir top itself was broken off and 
lay across a tree next to it and beyond, 
while the remains of the parachute 
was entangled in another. What a fan- 
tastic piece of Juck—so fantastic that it 
could hardly be true! 

It did not take me long to get hold 
of my commando knife and cut away 
the parachute straps. At the same time 
I twisted myself around to face the 
trunk, and slid down through the fir 
boughs as carefully as I could. I now 
understood what was wrong with my 
right leg; the knee had been dislocated 
and the whole lower part of my leg, 
with the foot, had been twisted ninety 
degrees out to one side. I could only 
hope nothing was broken. 

Seldom have I felt so utterly misera- 
ble and helpless as on that April night, 
when I lay with my knee out of joint 
in the midst of the Eiker Forest, in a 
temperature of 15° and at least a foot 
and a half of crusted snow. 

I tried to think with some degree 
of clarity. Something must be done 
now, and quickly. 

“The first thing to do, on landing in 
an area occupied by the enemy, is 
to remove every visible trace.” That 
is the first commandment for an agent 
dropped into territory held by the 
enemy. 

I lay for some time looking up into 
the fir top where I had landed, and on 
into the next tree, where the greater 
part of the parachute lay caught in 
the branches. If the plane had been 
observed en route to the place where 
I was dropped, and the Germans sent 
a Storch over, it would not be hard to 
find the place. 

If I could only slip my knee in again, 
there was at least a chance. How long 
I tried and how many times I fainted, 
I cannot say. But anyone who has ex- 
perienced anything like it, and been in 
a situation in which his life was at 
stake, will understand and appreciate 
that there are times when a man can 
accomplish what under ordinary cir- 
cumstances would be utterly impossi- 
ble. 

One thing was certain: I must climb 
up and get hold of the pack hanging 
in the treetop. Its contents formed the 
whole basis on which my work was to 
start, and without it I might just as 


-well stay where I was. The parachute 


must be got down too. 

I will not attempt to explain how 
long it took and how I did it. But 
when the sun rose over the fidge to 
eastward, I was ready to start. 


Contact 


[It took a whole month of nerve- 
wracking preparation—with constant 
dodging of German authorities—before 


Oluf, with a friend Rolf Millang, was 
ready to set up his radio station.] 


Roynaas Moor, seventeen miles from 
Kristiansand, was the place from which 
the whole business was to be organized 
in its first stage. Our quarters were 
under a big fir some way into the 
woods; we had no tent at this time. 

It took a little while to fix up the 
station, but once it was set up we 
had taken an important step forward 
in our activities: this was the first time 
in real operations that we should trv 
to make contact with England—the first 
time we were to use a secret radio 
transmitter in Norway. That this would 
be a mile and a quarter from the second 
largest German airfield in Southern 
Norway had not been anticipated, but 
the risk would have to be taken. 

Now at last the station was ready. 
Rolf sat guard on a little mound about 
fifteen yards away, his revolver loaded 
and ready for action in case we had 
visitors. I sat listening to the news 
from London ‘and checking the time. 

There were five minutes to go. In 
three minutes we could begin. Would 
it be all right? Would they hear the 
signals? Were they still listening, or 
did they think we had been caught 
long ago? 

In a minute I should call, turn the 
switch to reception, and listen on the 
frequency on which Central England 
would reply. 

I was trembling with excitement. 

“Contact!” I shouted across to Rolf, 
and could not hear how loud my voice 
was because of the headphones. Rolf 
gave a start and grinned broadly, but 
at the same moment he put his hand 
over his mouth and pointed toward 
the road, signaling for me to keep my 
voice down. I glanced swiftly in that 
direction—a German truck carrying 
troops was northward bound. 

Two messages were sent, one re- 
ceived. The whole thing was over in 
less than a half-hour. Dots and dashes 
came clear and distinct through the 
headphones; nor did Central seem to 
have any difficulty in understanding me. 

The boost to our spirits, after our 
weeks of toil and repeated setbacks, 
cannot be described. It was like a 
breeze of encouragement blowing 
through all the blackness of things at 
home in those days. 

We were to keep this place more or 
less to ourselves for about one month. 
It may perhaps be asked how a secret 
radio station could be run a mile and 
a quarter from the Germans’ Kjevik 
Airfield without being located and cap- 
tured by direction-finding stations. We 
asked ourselves the same question when 
we opened the station. Later informa- 
tion explained it completely; it was 
just a matter of calculation. 





The Germans had three D/F stations 
in the neighborhood of Kjevik, the 
three forming a rough triangle. Our 
position was almost ‘exactly in the 
middle of the triangle, and when these 
three stations tried to locate us by D/F, 
the position they got was Kjevik Air- 
field. 

One day, after contact with England, 
when I was in a country shop west 
of the river, a short way below Boen 
Bridge, I got talking with a German 
who proved to be an operator at one 
of the three direction-finding stations. 
Our conversation began by my asking 
him if he could sell me a little tobacco. 
I could have tobacco, he told me, if I 
got him some eggs in return. 

We sat on a wooden bench outside 
the shop and talked about ordinary 
things. I told him I was a woodcutter; 
he told me he had been a farmer and 
was now an operator at one of the 
radio stations at Kjevik. Of course I ex- 
pressed great interest in radio, and the 
man, who was well over forty and very 
talkative, told me a good deal more 
than he should have. 

Among other things, he asked twice 
if I had seen any suspicious men while 
at work in the woods. I had, I said, but 
not in the vicinity of Kjevik. 

Well, he told me, at the radio sta- 
tion where he was working thev had 
picked up signals from an illegal station 
which he thought must be quite close 
by, although his chief maintained that 
it was a long way off but was trans- 
mitting with very strong signals. Every 
night for more than a week an extra 
man had been on duty listening all the 
time on the frequency on which the 
signals had first been heard. They had 
heard the station twice since, but it had 
not been possible to locate it on account 
of disturbances 

Herr Schultze—that was the opera- 
tor’s name—got his three eggs a day or 
two after this first conversation. After 
that the barter transaction was repeated 
several times. Each time, when in our 
conversation we got to the illegal Nor- 
wegian radio station, he reported the 
same negative result. 

To throw them off, of course, we 
had been changing our frequency at 
irregular intervals, as well as our times 
and call signs 

The Germans had evidently sworn to 
catch the illegal radio station. They 
began direction-finding with a Fiesler 
Storch plane and D/F cars. As a rule 
I got a good way through the first mes- 
sage, and occasionally had started the 
second, before anything happened 


Search Plane Taking Off! 


“Storch taking off!” Rolf reported, 
coming in cautiously from the lookout 
post. It was a Sunday afternoon, with a 
light breeze and fine weather. I sent 


“wait ten minutes,” and we hastily with- 
drew under the foliage with the radio 
well covered by a jacket: There it came 
—sixty to ninety feet above the fir tops— 
circled and swung, went on right over 
the spot where we lay—up the valley— 
circled around farms and woodlands— 
came back again—over—and in to land. 

It had not touched ground before we 
were at work again. The Storch started 
afresh and again I sent “wait,” after 
having reduced the strength of the sig- 
nals. Again it landed without having 
found anything—and I went on sending. 

Playing hide-and-seek like this was 
entertaining and at times even very 
funny. But we knew that one day our 
luck might change. My friend Herr 
Schultze told me every day that it 
would not be long now before they lo- 
cated the station. Poor fellow, that sta- 
tion had become a positive obsession 
with him. I offered sympathy and eggs, 
and got information in return. 

People began to be seen in the woods 
now; not ordinary people, but “photog- 
raphers” and “zoologists” wearing Cer- 
man Air Force uniforms. In _ other 
words, there were a lot of snoopers 
around, and their intentions were un- 
mistakable. 

One man in particular we saw time 
and again. This fellow had a propensity 
for hiding in the ditch along the road, 
and every time we caught sight of him 
he was taking photographs of some 
flower or stone. 

One morning I had a scare. Just be- 
lov’ the shop, a shock awaited me; a 
black German police car came by at a 
good pace and stopped abruptly. Two 
men jumped out, pressed a machine 
gun against my stomach, and roughly 
demanded to see my identity card 
Where did I live? How old was I? 
When was I born? Where did I work? 
For whom? What was my telephone 
number? 

Could I give any other proof that 
what I said was true? I thought of the 
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shopkeeper who had once previously 
declared that he knew me and my 
family. I went ahead on my bicycle, 
the police car behind me, and I knew 
without looking back that one of them 
had me well covered. 

I started when I saw Herr Schultze 
sitting on a bench by the roadside just 
in front of the shop. With that prize 
idiot about, there was not much hope 
for me! Then I had an idea! 

“Walter!” I cried. He rose at once, 
not noticing that the car behind was 
interested in me, came up as I stopped, 
and shook hands with me. Before I 
could say much, one of the policemen 
was on the spot, and Herr Schultze, 
somewhat taken aback, was asked if he 
knew me. Oh yes! He spread himself 
about where I lived and what my name 
was, and declared that he had known 
me a long time! The police car went on 
northward without any further ques- 
tions. 

Later that evening we went down 
and fetched the radio equipment and 
the rest of the material—and none too 
soon. Next day, at two in the afternoon, 
a German party about two hundred 
strong went over every square inch of 
ground, and according to rumor they 
found a number of interesting things. 

But strangely enough Rolf and I 
missed nothing. 


Coming Tonight—Parachute Drop 


[In the next few months they worked 
from a different site—but twice again 
were forced to pack up hastily, move 
out, and then hunt a new place.] 


It was eight that evening when, worn 
and tired, we came into the Aabels’ 
farmyard. That night we ate a decent 
meal for the first time in two months. 
[The family] were astonished when, 
from the bicycle bag which they them- 
selves had handled on several occasions, 
we produced the radio. In a few min- 
utes news came from London 


“From this radio station | was usually able to send a report to England twice a day,” 
Oluf Olsen writes. He was born in Oslo, Norway. His training as a Boy Scout, he 
believes, saved his life during the war. To “pay some of the debt’ he spends vaca- 
tions of each year leading Scout trips. He works for an oil company in Oslo. 
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“Four German cargo boats out of a 
convoy of twenty-two were sunk this 
morning by British torpedo planes off 
the southwestern coast of Norway... .” 

I just held out my hand to Rolf and 
smiled. “We'll get there some day!” 
There were now fourteen notches in 
our birch stick. 

We were also cheered up by the 
fact that the time for the parachute 
drop with the supplies we had been 
dreaming of all summer was drawing 
near. Because of its many advantages, 
a spot in the Svaland Moor was chosen. 

On August 12 Hjelm Basberg §ar- 
rived from Stockholm. He had been 
delayed on the journey from Sweden 
because of steadily increasing difficul- 
ties on the frontier and in Oslo. It 
was three years since I had seen him. 
Hjelm was a fellow who knew what 
he was about, a woodsman who knew 
the conditions better than 
most, and who, above all, had complete 
control of his nerves. 

The day after Basberg’s arrival we 
received this telegram: “Coming to- 
night. Keep watch at time 
Seven parachutes and one separate 
parcel.” 


perhaps 


agreed. 


There was feverish activity that eve- 
ning. We had planned every detail in 
advance; a cave halfway down a rock 
wall nearly a hundred feet high, three- 
quarters of a mile below “pinpoint,” 
had been chosen as a dump for the 
most important things dropped. Every- 
thing, too, which had any connection 
with our radio activities was hidden on 
the ledge. 

The piace was inaccessible, and 
anyone who did not know it well would 
have to use a rope ty get down to it. 
It was impossible to see the ledge and 
cave from above; nor could they be 
seen from other directions. A carefully 
thought-out plan of retreat was decided 
on in case anything unexpected should 
happen. 

We had made an agreement with 
Nils Daland, the schoolmaster, that he 
should give us a hand with the actual 
drop. Thus there were four of us wait- 
ing at twelve o'clock. It was a clear, 
starry night without a cloud in the 
sky; there would be a full moon in 
two days. 

The wind was blowing from the 
north, between ten and fifteen miles an 
hour, and it was cold. Out on the 
marsh were pegs with white labels, 
marking the places where the different 
men were to stand, each holding his 
light so as to form a triangle for the 
pilot. In addition to the flashlights, we 
had fixed up two cans containing shav- 
ings soaked in kerosene. 

The minutes passed slowly. Now 
and again I took a short walk up to a 
hillock above the marsh, partly to check 
the direction of the wind, partly to 


listen. But all was quiet. Twice I 
thought I heard the sound of planes 
farther south, but I must have imagined 
it. 

The wind increased in strength and 
shifted a little to the northwest, so 
that we had to change the direction 
of the triangle a few degrees. I didn’t 
much like this turn of events; in the 
first place, it would be harder for the 
pilot to estimate the wind and _ there- 
with the actual drop; also, with the di- 
rection of the wind, the plane would fly 
low over the only farm in the district 
—a farm occupied by Quislings. But it 
was now or never! 

It was nine minutes to two. I sat up 
on the little hillock and listened, dozing 
off once for a moment or two. Then I 
gave a start—the sound of a plane! I 
bounded down to the marsh, where my 
companions already had heard the 
noise. All stood ready, flashlights in 
hand; there it came, a four-engined 
Halifax! What a sight—it looked like a 
black ghostly bird against the paler 
starry sky. 

A loud whisper from me, “Lighi!”— 
and three beams from well-shaded 
lights were flung up toward the plane. 
One circle—run in—there! One para- 
chute after another, like pearls on a 
string—one, two, three, four, five, six— 
and seven! But what about the parcel? 
The plane swung around and came 
back, but turned away sharply in the 
middle of its run in. 

What had happened? Why didn’t 
the fellow clear off as fast as he could? 
There he was coming. in again—but 
again he turned away. 


All Lights Out! 


“All lights out!” I shouted furiously. 
That pilot was bound to wake half 
the people in the neighborhood before 
he went off! 

At last he himself had evidently made 
the same discovery. The plane van- 


ished to the northwest like a black 
shadow. 

The wind had caught the para- 
chutes and carried them southward at 
high speed. We found them about two 
hundred vards from the triangle. It 
was dark inside the woods, but the 
parachutes, all of them entangled in 
boughs of good-sized trees, stood out 
in dark silhouette against the sky. 
Every man worked in silence; this was 
a business that must be done quickly. 
If the parachute drop had been ob- 
served, it was bard to say how soon 
a visit might be expected. Nor could 
one thousand pounds and more be un- 
packed in a short time. 

It was 4:00 A.M. before all the 
hardest work had been done. Till then 
all had been quiet. Each container had 
in it three tin boxes, in which the gear 
was packed; the most important, which 


held new sets of code books, radio 
equipment, and new crystals, was 
marked with a large white X, and these 
things were the first to be placed in 
the cave. 

As a safety measure the schoolmaster, 
Daland, was now sent home. In case 
of a “visit,” it was arranged that he 
should send a message to us by his 
brother-in-law, Aamund. 

By 8:00 A.M. everything of technical 
importance had been stowed in the 
cave, while all food, clothing, and 
other things of a personal nature were 
scattered in a number of different 
hiding places well-covered by _ fir 
branches. 

Among the things dropped were 270 
pounds of chocolate, canned meat. 
dried plums, apricots, and apples, and 
many other things we had dreamed of 
for months. Although we were all dead 
tired, we were in the highest spirits. 
How much chocolate each of us ate 
during those hours, I cannot say, but 
it was a wonder none of us got sick. 

After this we all took sleeping bags 
and lay down in the heather on top 
of the cliff. All the automatic weapons 
and ammunition which had _ been 
dropped were also stored on the ledge 
In the event of trouble, it would be a 
question of who was quickest on his 
feet. 

Rolf and I were the first to try to 
get a little sleep, with Basberg on 
guard. We lay in our sleeping bags 
fully dressed; we had taken off only 
our boots. 


Surprise Attack! 


_ It was 9:30 A.M. and we had bee» 
asleep for a half-hour. Actually, I had 
been only half-asleep, and the momen 
Hjelm touched my shoulder I was 
wide-awake. Hjelm did not say a word, 
only handed me the glasses and 
pointed; he was lying doubled up and 
hardly moved. 

I lay where I was without changing 
position, took the glasses, and there 
straignt across the valley on the other 
side of the brook and at about our own 
elevation, only two hundred yards 
away, stood a German gazing across to 
where we lay. Mountain troops! 

He probably saw us at about the 
same moment I saw him. A few seconds 
later, a bullet came smack against the 
rock wall between Hjelm and myself- 
a miss by inches only. Another—and 
another! We lay, flat for a moment, 
while the bullets pattered against the 
rock above us. 

Rolf was sleeping as soundly as ever. 
I wriggled up to him and shook him 
awake; I forced his head down when 
he tried to raise himself, and quickly 
apprised him of the situation. 

“Put your boots on quick—we're 
spotted!” 





I have seldom met anyone who can 
sleep like Rolf at any time, even if the 
situation is critical and his life hangs 
by a thread. “When I count three we 

. ae 
go, and you follow five yards behind! 
I gave the same orders to both men. 

“Three!” As we sprang to our feet 
we saw behind us, a little higher up 
and about twenty yards away, a whole 
party of these green-clad devils! When 
they first saw us, it seemed that for 
one precious moment they did not be- 
lieve their own eyes: in any case there 
was perfect quiet for a few seconds. 
Then came a hail of fire from machine 
guns and rifles, but we hardly noticed 
the bullets singing around our ears; 
one thought only possessed us: “Keep 
ahead! Run for your life!” 

Off we went along the route we had 
planned in advance in case anything 
went wrong: down a steep mountain 
cleft to the sheer drop—a jump into 
the top of a fir growing close to the 
wall—full speed one after another to the 
bottom of the valley. 

There we gave them the slip for the 
first time; the Germans evidently didn't 
dare to jump, but went the long way 
around. The German who had first de- 
tected us, however, had made for the 
same valley bottom, probably follow- 
ing the direction of the firing. He came 
crashing down through the under- 
growth twenty or thirty yards above 
the tree just as we reached the ground. 

The three of us running for our lives 
will never forget that hunt, which went 
on for hours in every direction across 
the moors. Down cliffs and up slopes, 
over pools and brooks, now lying flat 
on our stomachs, now in a wild chase 
under a rain of lead. 

It soon became clear that we had 
to deal not with a few small patrols, 
but with several hundred men posted 
over a widespread area. Now we real- 
ized for the first time why we had 
been undisturbed for such a long time 
after the actual drop. 


The Chase Goes On 


We had been running for a good 
three hours, and still had some of our 
pursuers close behind us. We tried by 
every means we could think of to shake 
them off, but \ ‘hout result. By now 
we were pretty well exhausted. For the 
second time we were crossing the same 
great bog. 

But instead of continuing up the 
valley on the other side, as we had 
done the first time, we turned back 
at a sharp angle along the edge, walk- 
ing on stones all the time to avoid 
leaving tracks. Until we could hear the 
leading pursuer grinding up the slope 
to the bog, we followed the edge, then 
made a sharp turn into a narrow little 
cleft and flung ourselves down behind 
a large rock. 


We gasped for breath and lay still: 
we dared not even hope to escape. 
There came the first man; he stopped 
for a moment, visibly tired, and then 
made off across the bog along the same 
track which we had followed. It worked 
—he disappeared at a dangerous speed 
up the valley on the other side. For 
a moment we thought of firing, but 
realized at once that it would be mad- 
ness. There they came, more of them— 
they also followed the track and dis- 
appeared up the valley. 

Four men so far—obviously four men 
in good physical condition and well- 
accustomed to Norwegian forest coun- 
try. Had we eluded them? For the time 
being at any rate. We lay still for some 
minutes, hardly daring to move. If only 
we could get over to Trolldalen, we 
would stand a chance. It was not far 
as distance is measured, but how many 
posts and patrols had the Germans 
stationed between us and that valley? 

Revolvers in our hands, we crawled 
up the mountain cleft. The rule we had 
agreed on in advance still held good, 
and we repeated it anew to one another: 
If one of us was wounded, it was the 
duty of the others to finish him off. 
Not only were our own lives at stake, 
but each of us was responsible for many 
families and individuals apart from the 
many secrets of the work we were do- 
ing. If one of us was captured, no one 
could know what might happen to all 
these people and these secrets; per- 
haps a lot of people down in our district 
had been arrested already. 

Up we went yard by yard—on our 
stomachs through low scru) and 
bushes, over the ridge itself in light, 
open woods, and down again in the 
same way. One more valley and one 
more ridge before we were on the 


Trolldalen side. 
Spotted Again 


There! We jumped up again, only 
to be seen by a machine-gun post! 
There was a hail of bullets—and an- 
other wild chase downhill with new, 
well-rested pursuers hot on our heels. 
There was firing also from a summit a 
little farther off. Another hour passed— 
two hours—three hours; again we man- 
aged to leave our pursuers behind. 

Along the east side of Trolldalen, the 
mountainside makes a sheer fall from a 
height of some three hundred feet. We 
had reached a narrow cleft which we 
knew led down into the valley, but 
which, seen from above, seemed to end 
abruptly in a sheer drop. 

We got onto a ledge screened by 
low trees. Here we remained lying 
without moving a muscle, afraid to 
breathe. We could see a number of our 
pursuers on the edge of the cliff, furi- 
ously discussing where we had gone; 
at last they agreed to separate, some 
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going north, others south, and a few 
remaining where they were. Fifty yards 
away! 

We were in a spot: how long would 
it be before the dogs, which we had 
several times heard baying on our track, 
came up and showed which way we 
had gone? How long would those 
fellows stay up there on the cliff? If 
only there was some wind to make a 
little noise in the trees, so that every 
tiny sound was not heard! 

We lay as still as mice, listening. 
Shots were continually being fired, now 
near, now farther off. But they were 
mostly scattered shots, probably meant 
to frighten us; now and again we heard 
a burst from a machine gun whose 
owner thought he had seen something. 

Someone was moving again up above 
us; evidently they had suddenly thought 
they heard something. We waited a few 
minutes and continued downward, 
crawling one after another to the next 
ledge, where we lay down again, ex- 
hausted. Not only were we in bad 
shape physically, but our nerves were 
at the breaking point. 

While we lay on this ledge rain be- 
gan to fall; at first only single drops, 
but gradually increasing to a steady 
downpour. This was our salvation—for 
the time being! The trees began to drip, 
and the stillness of death, which pre- 
viously had made our predicament so 
completely hopeless, was replaced by 
the pattering of raindrops on leaves. At 
the same time there came a faint breeze 
which increased the noise. 

We went on down toward the bottom 
of the valley, over ground that was 
steep and rough and consisted of loose 
stones. It was a quarter-past-five; the 
hunt had been going on for seven hours 
almost without a break. We were all 
three soaking wet, first with perspira- 
tion and later from the rain. Now it 
was beginning tc get cold: we had 
thrown away the sweaters we were 
carrying when the chase began and 
were only in our shirts, which were 
torn to shreds. 

Which of us set the stone rolling 
I do not know, but one stone started 
others rolling with it, causing a minia- 
ture landslide. In our ears it was a fear- 
ful noise, and we lay breathless with- 
out moving a finger. 

A shot—two-three. We still lay 
where we were, till we could hear 
one or two men coming up from the 
bottom of the valley. Again we rushed 
downhill—with one or more pursuers 
after us. This time they did not seem 
to be in such good training; at any 
rate, we managed to keep our distance. 
Down to the very bottom of the valley 
we ran; up the river, sometimes in the 
water and sometimes on the stones. If 
dogs were used, we would still have a 
chance. 
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All three of us were now as good 
as done for; our legs would not carry 
us any longer—they grew heavier with 
minute that passed. We had 
stabbing pains in our chests, and I felt 
as if my heart were going to burst. 

A gigantic rock on each side of the 
river closed the valley; at this point 
the path had been made three feet wide 
to enable people to get through at all. 
On each side of the gigantic rocks were 
sheer walls. This would be our last 
chance. Hjelm and Rolf went on a little 
farther and took cover, while I re- 
mained behind one of the huge rocks. 

From where we lay hidden, we saw 
a man come in sight. It looked as if he 
too had difficulty in running; now and 
then he almost came to a stop, as if 
too tired to go on. He was .. hundred 
vards away—fifty. 


Three Shots 

I fired three shots in quick succes- 
sion. The German flung himself to the 
ground, and a moment later, as though 
shot from a cannon, he ran up the side 
of the valley among some big rocks. 
From there he fired back three shots— 
but he had only a rifle, no automatic 
weapons. The shots went far up into 
the hillside, on the opposite side to 
where I lay. The man was not aiming 
at all; he must have been afraid for his 
life, or else he overestimated us. 

Under cover of the great rock, I ran 
on and joined Hjelm and Rolf, who had 
found the place we knew about and 
were trying to reach: a narrow cleft in 
the hillside, invisible from the path, 
running toward the top of the next 
ridge. With great effort we reached 
a*point about a hundred feet up and 
lay there behind some bushes, from 
which the path was in sight. 

We had been there only a few 
minutes when the same German at 
whom I had fired stole past! He was 
not a young man and hardly a woods- 
man, nor was he one of the _ best 
turned-out of the mountain troops. We 
lay there for another quarter of an 
hour without stirring. All was quiet 
again, except for scattered shots far- 
ther east. Then came another series of 
shots from a machine gun, ‘ut this 
time farther north in Trolldalen. 

What happened up on the moor 
after that I remember only in broad 
outline. We reached the top of that 
ridge, got past a machine-gun post 
without being detected, down on the 
other side, and lay under some bushes 
till it was nearly dark, while the rain 
poured down without a break. 

During this time we had a chance 
to work out some kind of a plan based 
on several alternative courses. While 
Hjelm and Rolf remained where they 
were, I made a brief reconnaissance 
down to Bjor Lake. Here all was quiet, 
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“Hielm and I—30 minutes before we 
were chased for our lives by Germans.” 


and it looked as if the Germans had 
not expected us to get so far west. 

I tried my luck at an out-of-the-way 
farm, but found only an old woman 
of eighty or more. I got no informa- 
tion from her. But I did get a mug of 
milk, which did wonders for my spirits. 

When I regained the spot where 
the others lay hidden, all was still com- 
paratively quiet. Only occasional gun- 
shots from farther east continued. 

We made our way cautiously back 
to the old woman’s farm. And now we 
decided to take a last chance. With 
about five hundred yards between us, 
we walked down the open road to our 
own neighborhood. 

It had stopped raining, and the ma- 
chine-gun posts on the moor and other 
high ground undoubtedly heard peo- 
ple going along the road. A few shots 
were fired, the bullets striking the water 
fifty yards below the road. But we went 
on walking openly, without checking 
our steps for a moment, as if we were 
Germans or people with perfectly clear 
consciences from the farms nearby. 

Our impudence paid off! When the 
Germans got no reaction to the shots 
fired to scare us, they stopped after 
a few attempts. Little did they know 
that we walked with our hearts in our 
mouths every foot of the way. 

Now the vital question was: the 
suspension bridge over the river—was 
it guarded? If it was, we could all swim, 
and this would be our only choice. 

At the bridge not a soul was to be 
seen. Yard by yard I went over to the 
other side, while Hjelm and Rolf stood 
waiting for a minute. If no shot came, 
the road was clear and they could 
continue up to our friends’ farm at 
Aabel. 

Our plan, based entirely on impu- 
dence, had succeeded. Just as we had 
all reached the farmyard the first car 


passed. It was a German car—the 
police patrol on the Sérland Road. 

It was nearly midnight, and the 
people at Aabel had gone to bed long 
before. But in a little while we were 
sitting with Anders and Séren Aabel 
at a well-laden table down in the cellar, 
while the two women of the family 
stuffed us with food. While we sat 
there eating we told them what hap- 
pened. Cars were continually passing 
the window, since the Sérland Road 
ran close by. 

Police cars had been about all day. 
the family told us; twelve persons had 
been arrested. 


Another Bold Bluff! 


For two days we lay buried in the 
hay in the outside loft of the Aabel 
farm; Anders kept us informed of the 
latest developments in the neighbor- 
hood and supplied with food. Our 
clothes were in a sorry state after the 
chase, so when we decided to make a 
trip into town we had to borrow clothes. 

But how should we get to the town, 
with the road patrolled and guards and 
police driving up and down at all hours? 

Spaced at half-hour intervals, we 
sauntered down the road. Rolf started 
earliest that morning, for he planned 
to take a bus, which went into town 
by a different route. 

Hjelm was to go last, as he was to 
take the same bus I took, but from a 
stopping point farther down. There 
was a good deal of police-car traffic on 
the roads as each of us went to his own 
place in the early-morning hours. But 
who would guess that the persons for 
whom hundreds had been searching for 
three days and nights would be fol- 
lowing the same road the police used 
most—especially when the last track led 
northward and the men had probably 
tried to get to the Sérland train. 

While I sat waiting for my bus, and 
one police car after another passed, 
a solitary workman came down the 
road. It was Hjelm. He looked in no 
way different from all the other work- 
men who started out at that time of 
morning. Hjelm passed me _ without 
moving a muscle, and on to the next 
bus stop. 

It was almost comic later, when we 
were sitting in the same bus—Hjelm 
and two senior German officers who 
had got in at Boen, and another work- 
man who looked remarkably like Rolf. 
Something unforeseen must have pre- 
vented him from taking the other bus. 

Rolf got off seven miles outside Kris- 
tiansand; Hjelm got off four-and-a-half 
miles outside, and I went right on in. 
Just before one entered the town, there 
was a control, but it was a superficial 
one. Everything went astonishingly 
well, and we all met the same evening 
at our contact’s house in Osterveien. 





Put it in writing! Put what in writing? 


That idea—or experience—you’ve had . . . that could 


win you a top prize in the 1954 Scholastic Writing Awards 


@ WHO MAY ENTER? 

All students in grades 9 through 12 enrolled in any public, 
private, or parochial school in the U.S. or its possessions are eligible 
for the Senior Division of the 1954 Scholastic Writing Awards. 
(Students in grades 6, 7, and 8 are eligible for the Junior Division 
and may secure rules by writing to: Junior Scholastic, 33 West 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y.) Students who will be graduated in January 
or February, 1954, may participate if the work is completed prior 
to graduation. 


e@ NATIONAL AWARDS 
Ten awards of $25 each, plus a certificate of merit, will be given 
in each of the first four classifications. Five top awards of $25, plus 
a certificate of merit, for classifications 5 and 6. Honorable Mention 
certificates in all classifications. 


@ JUDGING 
Juries of outstanding authors, journalists, and educators will select 
the winners. High school principals will be notified shortly before 
the announcements appear in the May issue of Literary Cavalcade. 


® PUBLICATION 


All entries will be considered for publication in the “Cavalcade 
Firsts’ department of Literary Cavalcade. Winners of the Scholastic 
Writing Awards will be announced in the May issue of Literary 
Cavalcade. This issue is a special annual number devoted entirely 
to winning selections from the Scholastic Writing Awards and illus- 
trated by winning work from the Scholastic Art Awards. 


® SPECIAL NATIONAL AWARDS 


The University of Pittsburgh offers a four-year tuition scholarship 
for a high school senior interested in creative writing. The University 
of Idaho offers a one-year tuition scholarship for a senior from the 
Northwest. Apply early for application blanks for both universities. 
Write to: University of (Pittsburgh, or Idaho) Scholarship Award, 
care of Scholastic Writing Awards, 33 West 42 St., New York 36. 

A special award of $50 will be made to a student whose entry 
best shows an appreciation of the need for unity and understanding 
among all religious and racial groups. The award will be made by 
the National Conference of Christians and Jews. This theme may be 
treated directly or indirectly in all classifications. 


EEN CLASSIFICATIONS, SENIOR DIVISION  S=xzitiiiisiitiiiiiiiisncesiaisinersaeies 


1. SHORT-SHORT STORY. A very short story that concentrates on 
one central idea or situation, often with an unexpected or dramatic 
ending. Length: 1,000 words maximum. National Awards: 10 first 
awards, $25 each. At least 10 Honorable Mention certificates. 

2. SHORT STORY. Any narrative treatment of one or more characters. 
Length: 4,000 words maximum. National Awards: 10 first awards, $25 
each. At least 10 Honorable Mention certificates. 

3. INFORMAL ESSAY. Any subject treated from a more or less per- 
sonal standpoint. Your essay may cover an incident which has had an 
effect on your life. Or it may express your ideas—humorous or serious— 
about anything from a to z. Length: 1,500 words maximum. National 
Awards: 10 first awards, $25 each. At least 10 Honorable Mentions. 

4. POETRY. All forms of verse, rhymed or free. Total of 50 lines 


(either single poem or group of poems) minimum for single entry. Do 
not submit more than 200 lines. National Awards: 10 first awards, $25 
wach. At least 10 Honorable Mention certificates. 

5. EXPOSITORY ARTICLE. Any topic of general interest (news events, 
current problems, historical subjects, litercture, education, etc.) treated 
from an objective point of view. The aim should be an analysis and 
critical evaluation of facts rather than the mere repetition of information. 
Length: 2,500 words maximum. National Awards: 5 first awards, $25 
each. At least 10 Honorable Mention certificates. 

6. RADIO AND OTHER DRAMA. An original radio or TV script or 
one-act play. Length: 3,500 words maximum. Shorter scripts preferred. 
National Awards: 5 first awards, $25 each. At least 10 Honorable 
Mentions. 


CEES Lemmons RULES AND REGULATIONS ‘ttsnanreiniiiitisiiant aE crema 


1. Any eligible student may enter any number of manuscripts. 

2. Do not enter any manuscript for the Awards if it has been entered 
in any other national competition. 

3. Students may enter independently or in a group. Teachers are 
urged to make prelimi limination before submitting a group. 

4. Entries must be the work of individual students; joint authorship 
is not eligible. 

5. Each manuscript must contain a front sheet on which is pasted or 
copied the Awards entry form. Be sure to fill out ALL the blanks. 

6. Note the statement on the entry form declaring that the work 
is ORIGINAL—signed by the student and by the teacher. Anyone who 
enters plagiarized (copied) material is liable to prosecution under the 
law. Entries will be re-checked for originality before awards are made. 

7. Manuscripts should be typed or written legibly in ink, on one side 
only of paper, size 82 x 11 inches. 





8. Send entries at any time during the school year up to the closing 
date, March 1, 1954. Mail to Scholastic Writing Awards, c/o Literary 
Cavalcade, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 

9. Mail all manuscripts FLAT (not folded or rolled) at the first class 
postage rate. 

10. All manuscripts receiving national awards become the property 
of Scholastic Corporation, and no other use of them may be made 
without written permission. 

11. No manuscripts will be returned. Remember to keep a carbon. 

12. All students living in the following areas must submit entries 
before the regional closing date to these newspapers sponsoring 
Scholastic Writing Awards programs: Connecticut—Hartford Courant; 
southeastern Michigan—Detroit News; Capita! district—Washington (D.C.) 
Evening Star. Regional winners will be included in the final national 
judging. 


This is the 29th annual awards program for high school students established by Scholastic Magazines. Scholastic 
Writing Awards are approved by the Contest Committee of the National Association of Secondary School Principals. 





Humor on High 


OMMERCIAL airline travel is a fairly recent develop- 

ment—the first regular trans-ocean commercial service 
began in 1939. But the Air Age is here—and with it a 
perennial crop of humorous anecdotes. Not so long ago 
feature writer Robert J. Serling gathered a group of these 
stories for The American Weekly. Here are a few which 
we remember as too good not to pass on. 


The first story took place a couple of years ago when 
the British were about to return the first Wright brothers 
airplane to the United States. Several U. S. airlines promptly 
began bidding for the honor of carrying the ship home. 

Pan American World Airways was one of these, and a 
PAA official called the curator of the British Museum per- 
sonally. 

“T just want you to know,” he said, “how interested Pan 
American is in flying the Wright brothers’ plane back to the 
States.” 

“That's fine,” the curator replied, “but really, old boy, 
do you think you ought to chawnce it? After all, it’s an 
awfully old ship.” 


What a Run! 


Then there’s the one pulled on the new hostess who was 
making her first regularly scheduled flight. The captain of 
the TWA plane she was about to board introduced himself 
to her. 

“There’s only one thing you've got to watch for,” he told 
her in a friendly manner. “Be sure that my co-pilot gets 
aboard. The guy is always missing the flight and I don’t 
want to take off without him.” 

In the excitement of checking the passengers aboard on 
her first flight, the hostess forgot the captain’s assignment. 
Unknown to her, the co-pilot was already on the plane and 
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By Vredenburg from Flying 


“Aside from that she’s a pretty reliable little airplane.” 


was hiding in the baggage compartment just behind the 
cockpit. 

It wasn’t long after the take-off when the captain rang 
for the hostess. He looked a little peeved and the girl sud- 
denly remembered her neglected duty. The co-pilot’s seat 
was empty. 

“I told you to be sure he made it,” the captain frowned, 
“but don’t worry—it’s your first trip and you'll learn.” 

The hostess was practically in tears. She returned to her 
duties and about an hour later, the plane landed at its first 
stop. The co-pilot slipped out of a forward hatch, his over- 
night bag in his hand. When the cabin door was opened 
to discharge passengers, the first thing the startled hostess 
saw was the panting, figure of the co-pilot, running up to 
the plane and shouting: 

“Well, I made it, but what a run!” 


Loose Bolts 


Another airline seems also to have had a fun-loving 
captain. He would jam his uniform pockets full of assorted 
nuts and bolts before a flight. Several thousand feet up, he’d 
open the cabin door just a trifle and roll his portable hard- 
ware collection up the aisle, piece by piece. 

Naturally, it was somewhat alarming for passengers to see 
what apparently was part of the airplane clattering around 
on the floor. The company requested that the pilot stop his 
pranking when passengers began to complain about “poor 
equipment.” 

° e ° 


A less alarming stunt was pulled by another captain while 
flying over Lake Erie. He turned the controls over to the 
co-pilot and went back to inform the passengers that it was 
certainly a fine day for fishing. A few minutes later, he 
showed up again—proudly carrying a string of fresh fish 
down the aisle before the startled passengers. He had 
bought them, of course, before the take-off, but there prob- 
ably are still some people who flew with him that day who 
will swear he was fishing from a cockpit window at 180 
miles an hour. 


Down—Down—Down 


To bring us back to earth, we'll leave air ships and finish 
with a story about a ship of the high seas. The star reporter 
of an English newspaper was reportedly so impressed at the 
launching of Her Majesty’s carrier Bulwark that he wound 
up his ecstatic dispatch, “The Duchess smashed a bottle 
of champagne against the bow with unerring aim and then, 
while the huge crowd cheered madly, she slid majestically 
down the greasy slipway into the sea.” 





Whenever we read the works of Shake- 
speare, whenever we wander in the 
grove of his creation, that deep and fin- 
est part of each of us takes on new 
life and meaning. 


The Ghosts of the Buffaloes 
(p. 16) 


A Lesson Plan 

The strong rhythm and colorful imag- 
ery of this poem should appeal even 
to students who do not ordinarily en- 
joy reading poetry. 

The poem might be best introduced 
by being read aloud. Ask different stu 
dents to read each of the stanzas until 
the last stanza. Have all students read 
the final stanza together. 

As a second step, have the students 
read the comment following the poem 
about the author. Ask them to discuss 
the statement that “the poem combines 
vivid word-pictures with a sort of rag 
time song.” 

Treating word- 
painting, a analysis 
may further students’ enjoyment. A gen- 
eral discussion may follow the analysis: 

Discussion: What 
you think the poet is trying to convey 
to us in Stanza 7 when he says “Dream, 
boy, dream, if vou anywise can ae 
Do you think the poet himself has been 
dreaming about the sights and sounds 
he describes in the poem, and that the 
poem itself is a record of his dream? 
Do vou think he feels that dreaming is 
as much a part of life as other more 
practical activities—thinking and plan 
ning, adding accounts, paying bills, ete.? 
Do you think the poet means for you 
to take literally his statement “life is a 
dream”—or does this statement express 
his dreamy mood at the moment, not 
to be taken any more literally than his 
seeing buffalo ghosts galloping across 
the prairie or hearing the crickets 
“carolling ‘Good-night, good-night.’ ”? 

Do you think that the imaginative 
person is not necessarily limited in his 
thinking by exact time and place, but 
that in everyday sounds and surround- 
ings he can often find echoes of other 
times and places that ‘increase his en- 
joyment of living? 
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Shakespeare on TV 


On Sunday, January 24, from 4 to 6 
p. m., EST (NBC-TV), the Hallmark 





Quote of the Month 

“The end of all life and the object 
of all education is that a man should 
be intelligently able to take charge of 
his own life. That is real freedom and 

it is a great achievement.” 
—Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
“What is Freedom?” (p. 18) 











Maurice Evans as Richard II. 


Hall of Fame will Maurice 
Evans in the title role in Shakespeare's 
Richard Il. Sarah Churchill—hostess, 
narrator and star of the Hallmark Hall 
of Fame—will play Richard’s queen 

Evans is famed for his interpretation 
of Shakespearean roles. He revived 
Richard II in the American theatre in 
1937 when he brought it to Broadway 
for the first time in 60 vears. He him- 
self adapted the play for the Hallmark 
TV performance, which will be the first 
appearance of Richard II on TV. 

Most students will not be 
with the play. For this reason, a briet 
introduction to its plot, and to some of 
its more famous speeches (i.e., Act III, 
sc. ii, lines 146-177) will prepare stu- 
dents to be more appreciative viewers 
of the TV production. 
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Composition Capers (p. 21) 
What's Your “Point of View’’? 


This month’s “Composition Capers” 
discusses the selection of the point of 
view to use in writing stories. Alter 
your students have read and discussed 
“Composition Capers,” they may profit 
from the further consideration of the 
subject which follows. 

A. Students’ understanding of the 
function of point of view will be heicht- 
ened by consideration of the following 
questions dealing with the points of 
view used in selections in this issue. 

1. “Four Men and a Box” (p. 3) 

What effect does the author’s use of 
the impersonal third-person have upon 
the story? (What objective comments 
does he make about the men’s relations 
to each other that he could not make 
if ne were speaking as one of the four?) 

Suppose Barry, the student, had told 
the story in the first person. What in- 
formation do we have in the story as it 
is now written that would have to be 
omitted—or changed to some degree— 
if Barry were the narrator? Would the 
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story be improved—or hurt? Explain 
2. “Our Waverly” (p. 5) 
From whose point of view is this 
told? What details in the story 
could be revealed to us only from this 


story 


point of view? What are some of the 
comic touches which depend for their 
humor upon the storv’s being told from 
this point of view? 

Could this story also have been told 
from a personalized third-person point 
of view? (One in which the third-per 
son pronouns are used, but in which 
the “eves” through which we see the 
still Miss Kim 
brough? Could it have been told from 
Miss Kimbrough’s point of 
view? From that of the young man who 
finally stopped the Waverly? Discuss 
the ways in which the use of each of 


action are those of 


mother’s 


would 
have changed the story. Decide which 
of them would have been most success 
ful, which the least successful. Explain 
why the point of view Miss Kimbrough 
used was—or was not—the best choice.) 

3. “Turns into Yellow Gold His Salt 
Green Streams” (p. 8) 

Toward which character in the story 
is this author's personalized third-per 
son point of view slanted? Supvose the 
story had been told by this character in 
the first Would _ that 
changed the story for the better—or 
worse? Explain your answer by pointing 
out specific details that would in this 
case have had to be altered or omitted 

Suppose the story had been told from 
the generalized third-person point of 
that the setting of the grove, for 
had described as an 
observer would see _ it, 
rather than in the special way that 
Katherine saw it. Why would this mean 
that we knew Katherine less well? How 
would it affect our understanding of 
what Katherine and Sir Colin had in 
common? In what ways would the rest 
of the story be changed by the use of 
the generalized third-person? 

B. Have student one 
selection from the issue and define the 
point of view from which it is written. 
Then ask each student to rewrite the 
first paragraph or two of that selection 
presenting the same content from a dif 
ferent point of view. 
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Answers to “Cavalquiz” Questions (pp. 19-22) 


Quick Quiz: “Four Men and a Box”: 
K-1; T-2; T-3; T-4; F-5; T-6; F-7; F-8; 
F-9; T-10. “Turns into Yellow Gold His 
Salt Green Streams”: A. 1-Mistress Swal- 
low; 2-Sir Colin Knowles; 3-Katherine 
Swallow; 4-Master Swallow; 5-William 
Shakespeare. B. l-a; 2-a; 3-b; 4-b; 5-a. 
“Two Eggs on My Plate”: 1-k; 2-e; 3-i; 
4-f; 5-c; 6-a; 7-m; 8-g; 9-n; 10-d. 

Have Fun with Words: I. d-1; g-2; e-3; 
i-4; b-5; h-6; j-7; a-8; c-9; f-10. IL 1- 
doughty; 2-intaglio; 3-sere; 4-thrall; 5- 
tankard; 6-anathema; 7-cumbersome; 8- 
covertly; 9-catamount; 10-wraith. 





HAVE YOUR STUDENTS READING PHOBIA? 

















Try Dr. TAB’s Remarkable Remedy! 


find it difficult to get your students to 
do unprescribed reading? Here’s a rem- 
edy that works like magic! TAB (Teen 
Age Book Club) provides a unique plan 
that is working wonders in overcoming 
the reluctance of many students to read 
voluntarily. Listen to the words of one 
of the thousands of teachers who is 
using the Teen Age Book Club to in 
spire students to read on their own. 
“This club has increased the interest in 
reading in my class about 75%. I have 
never found a method so successful in 
developing student reading interest!” 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES 


The Teen Age Book Club stimulates 
young people of school age to read for 
pleasure by providing them with many 
of the benefits available to adults 
through the Literary Guild and_ the 
Book-of-the-Month Club—at a cost with- 
in their means. 

Each month Club members may choose 
from among 16 popular 25¢ and 35¢ 
pocket-size books—a total of 160 books 
each school year. Books are selected 
both for literary merit and youth ap- 
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peal by a board of reading experts. 
Titles are widely varied so that all 
members may readily find books suited 
to their interests and age level. Many 
titles are exclusive with the Club and 
cannot be obtained through newsstands, 
drug or department stories. List  in- 
cludes: 
Novels 

Short Stories 
Science Fiction 
Mysteries 


Classics Sports 
Drama Animals 
Adventure Hobbies 
Humor Reference 


NEED NOT BUY SPECIFIC NUMBER 


Joining a Club does not obligate mem- 
bers to buy a definite number of books. 
They may buy as many or as few as 
they wish of the books offered during 
the year. 


COSTS NOTHING TO JOIN 


There are no dues, no fees of any kind 
in the Teen Age Book Club. Books are 
mailed postpaid and a handy kit con- 
taining all materials for operating a 
Club is supplied free. This includes 
(1) a simple, easy-to-follow Manual of 
Instructions, (2) Class Membership 
Record, (3) order forms, (4) sample 
book, and (5) TAB NEWS-—a 4-page 
illustrated bulletin containing descrip- 
tions of coming books. The Club is 
organized so that students can run it 
themselves with little or no work on the 
part of the teacher. 


FREE DIVIDENDS 


A popular feature of the Club, and a 
strong incentive to the formation of 
regular reading habits are the free divi- 
dends. For every four books purchased, 
Club members choose a free book at the 
end of the semester. 


Some of the selections 
for January 1954. 
These are typical of 
the 160 splendid 
books offered to Club 
members during the 
school year. 
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